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MIFED is housed in its own array of screening and meeting facilities: 30 
VCR programs, private offices, interpreters and translators, post- 
telex, travel agency, customs office, forwarding agent, legal aid, 
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: 30 projection studios, ViiRvand 
Office, international telephone’ and) 


interministerial commission» bank, bs 
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dining rooms and bars, coiffeur and masseur, newspaper and cigar stand, medical assistance; briefly, ‘A 
anything you may need is right on the premises. Le | 
° a. 
October 17-21 EUROPEAN BROADCASTING UNION: attended by executives from all TV networks 
of Europe. d 
October 21-25 il apes NL Market for feature, docymentary, shorts, television and educa | 
tional films. ; a: ee 4 
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October 22-28 MIFED-EAST & WEST FILM MARKET: unique meeting poi i i” 
NET. point for producers and deal- ~ 

ers of the Western and the Socialist countries. The Eastern Euroseee Sepotion 

Commissions will be present at MIFED to Select and purchase films. ) 


October 26-31 MIFED-INDIAN SUMMER: strictly a Market for the newest feature films released in 
1976. It is attended by buyers looking for the latest novelties in cinema circuit mov- 


ies. Film distributors from 53 countries participated last October. Indian Summ 
i ) er 
iS sponsored by IFFPA (International Federation.of Film Producers’ Associations). 


If you are a producer of feature or TVfilms, if you are a distributor, a dealer or an importer of films. if 


you are looking for high level contacts, for co-productions, for financing and 2 
then MIFED is the Market for you. S for’ business resultsi 


Applications should be soils to MIFED in Milan before September 25 next. : 
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Notes From 
the Sub Dept. 


O.K.! I sent you a cheque on May 4th 
1976 with a request that you renew my 
subscription and the cheque came back, can- 
celled. I have it in my hand now. 

When no magazines arrived I thought: the 
Olympics, office scandal, minor alcoholism 
at the circulation level, out actually watch- 
ing some of the movies they’re writing about 
or so busy filling orders that try as they 
may they just haven’t got around to mine yet. 

Imagine my delight, then, when a fat pad- 
ded envelope arrived with exact duplicates 
of the issues I received via my subscription 
last year, specifically, No. 21 - No. 27 in- 
clusive. Instant replay. Not so instant. 

Now - that my cellar is doubly full with 
such a vintage year, I am ready and willing 
to sample, not without hesitation of course 
(no real Canadian wants to take a risk), the 
latest pressing. 

If you do have any of the recent issues, 
don’t be ashamed. I'll welcome their shiny 
snouts poking out of my P.O. box and give 
them a good home. 

And before the metaphors come crashing 
down around me, snip off their cautionary 


tails. 
Sincerely, 


Colin Browne 
Saanichton, B.C. 


We thank Mr. Browne for his good humor. 
We make a few mistakes but at least we 
make them generously. Ed. 


Birdland 


I really hate to nit-pick, but, after having 
my name printed in your great magazine 
twice in as many months, my ego has swelled 
to the point that I feel it is necessary to 
point out that I am not related to heavy 
lifting equipment, waterfowl, or bathroom 
fixtures. For the record I would hereafter 
like to be known as signed below. Do not 
feel bad about this as I sometimes wish 
that you were right. However I would proba- 
bly never get future work under an alias as 
my filmmaking expertise is connected to the 
previously obtained monicker. 

Thank you for your time and trouble. Keep 


up the good work. 
L. Scott Crowe 


Cinema Canada No. 27 (page 6, col. 4, line 
13) identifies Mr. Crowe as Scott Crane. 


Our apologies. — Ed. 
Re ees 2. 
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Barhbesu a Liddle Late 


Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your excellent article-inter- 
view with Art Director Francois Barbeau. 
Too bad it was not accompanied by a photo- 
graph of Barbeau. Is it too late to print 
one? 


Tess Taconis 


Canadian Filmmakers 
Distribution Centre 


Francois Barbeau 


A Collective Effort 


I must correct what I consider to be a 
serious error of omission in your reports 
on the Grierson Seminars (Cinema Canada, 
No. 29). 

I stressed in the presentation of There 
Goes the Neighbourhood that the film was, 
from the start, the collective effort of five 
people and not under the directing hand of a 
single person. The five are, with myself, 
Elizabeth MacKenzie, Bruce McNiven, Jo- 
shua Nefsky, and Cynthia Withers. They 
must be called upon to share in the virtues 
of the film and, alas, to share the responsi- 
bility for the shortcomings of our modest 
effort. 

The error might have been rectified in 
the “Capsules” section but, oddly, There 
Goes the Neighbourhood was mysteriously 
omitted from mention. Thus, to fill another 
gap of information, distribution inquiries for 
the film should be directed to the Canadian 
Filmmakers’ Distribution Centre, 406 Jar- 


: to M4Y 2G6. 
vis Street, Toronto Reset, 


Blaine Allan 


py et ie 


Never Forget You 


The following letter was addressed to Ro- 
bert Rouverovy. c.s.c., author of the Rough 
Cut column in issue No. 27. 


Dear Bob: 


We have been catching up on back reading 
and have noted your article in Cinema 
Canada No.27 about the high cost of equip- 
ment as opposed to the lack of upgrading of 
rental rates. 

We certainly agree with your argument 
about poor rental rates but, at the other 
end of the scale, we think you have forgotten 
possibly the most popular and reliable cam- 
era on the market today, which does not cost 
$24,000. Our packages run anywhere from 
$10,000 to $14,000, depending on whether 
the camera is equipped with single-system 
sound or not, and if you think that the cam- 
era is not suitable for production, we would 
ask you to check with Bob Crone who has 
possibly put through half a million feet 
since obtaining his camera. 

We hope you will advise your customers 
that they can purchase first-class equip- 
ment at reasonable prices for far less than 
the above-mentioned $24,000. 

Bob, no doubt you just forgot us. 


Roy Ramsdale 


President 
Alex L. Clark Ltd. 


Rouveroy replies: 


Wouldn’t dream of forgetting you. Problem 
is that few cameramen with CP16s work 
for CBC film services. Maurice French 
of the CBC stated that he thought an equit- 
able rent would be 10 percent less than the 
Arvi BL, in view of the price difference. 
But a little problem remains, however. The 
CP16, or the Eclair ACL for that matter, 
are not really suitable for indoor or studio 
work, They are too noisy. Now, Roy, before 
you blow your stack, yes I know about the 
Lincoln series shot on CP16. But according 
to American Cinematographer, they were 
modified, with compendiums, glass fronts 
and barneys. They were not portable any- 
more. The BL, while marginal, still wins 
hands down in studio quietness. So, for 
cameramen updating their package to work 
free-lance for CBC it pays to look at the 
CP16, especially in view of a recent up- 
grade in rental and other fees announced for 
July 5, 1976, of around 10 percent. Yes, 
that is 10 percent increase since 1969. Now 
I can afford that Caddy... 


CPIGR/DS: It’s the same 
standard in double system 


“TOUGH” 


LIGHT CORRECTION AND EFFECT 


The CP16R/DsS is still the same as the field proven 
Fe W LTERS lightweight, rugged and reliable CP-16-R reflex camera. 
What we've done is remove the flywheel and film thread 
OZALID FILTERS, THE FIRST AND STILL THE BEST, ARE RECOG- © rollers needed for single system sound recording. This 
NIZED BY THE MAJOR ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN FILM, VIDEO makes our new CP16-R/DS model strictly double 
AND) THEATRE PRODUCERS FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, system. Simpler and much faster to thread. It also makes 
A aa A OR BURN, MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, RELIABILITY, our new CP16-R/DS almost 2/s of a pound lighter than 
¥ OAC EACONSISTENCY, our already lightweight standard CP16-R. If your filming 
NOW DIRECT FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN SUPPLIER! requirements ever change, we Can easily convert your 
20” x 24” SHEET 4’ x 25° ROLL CP16-R/DS to single system/double system sound 


capability. If you shoot double system you need the 
$1.93 $35.39 [ide 
a ia 
F.0.B. TO 


MINIMUM 5 SHEETS For further information call or write: 


B. TORONTO 
SHIPPING NOT INCLUDED 
TRANSMISSION FACTORS, COLOUR CURVES AND SAMPLES Alex L. CLARK CO. LTD. 


SENT ON) REQUEST. Toronto e Montreal e Calgary 


RHR CINE HELP CANADA LTD: Toronto — Telephone (416) 255-8594 


10 ASHBY PLACE, TORONTO, 30 Dorchester Ave. 


ONTARIO; CANADA’ MSA\3E3 
TELEPHONE’ 416 364-7930 We know our cameras. 


PRELIEESSIONALS 


in all phases of special 
photographic effects 


(Nore than just an audio/visual house 


(More than just an animation h 
cb film opticals of canada ltd. n nouse 


410 adelaide st. w.toronto (416) 363-4987 | | Is art services ltd. toronto msv 8s1 
vancouver (604), 687-4491 
montreal (514) 937-2336 


410 adelaide st. w. 363 - 2621 
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Major Developments 


POLICY — Several indications 
point toward a new film policy. 
Faulkner has persuaded cabinet 
that the Senate should be spoken 
strongly to about their lack of 
glee over Bill C-58; pay-TV 
may be the key to cash flow 
in feature filmdom; MacDonald’s 
spring budget extended the 
100% write-off of capital in- 
vestment to shorts and non- 
features, and cut the write-off 
on foreign feature investment 
to 30% (at 60% it was still 
more advantageous in the long 
run to invest in foreign efforts 
than Canadian films allowing 
100°C); his Olympic arrange- 
ments for the Queen were huge- 
ly successful, and he even got 
to meet her. 

As well, Faulkner has pro- 
posed sweeping changes in the 
CFDC when Parliament con- 
siders renewing its mandate in 
the next session, hopefully in 
the fall because the CFDC has 
money to last only until next 
spring. The CFDC’s role will 
be expanded to include shorts 
and TV financial investment; 
the corporation will be allow- 
ed to lend money to production 
companies as well as for spe- 
cific films, thus perhaps provid- 
ing a solution to the Canadian 
producer’s chronic cash-flow 
problem; any new activities will 
be funded out of additional 
monies, so that current CFDC 
annual feature investment 
(about $2.7 million) will be 
maintained; and discussions will 
be held with the industry. 

Furthermore, especially since 
the Tompkins study is now com- 
plete and provides the official- 
study veneer to the whole busi- 
ness, action is possible. 

In one corner action has been 
proclaimed: NFB Head Andre 
Lamy, appearing before the 
Commons Committee on Broad- 
casting. Film and the Arts, 
issued a policy statement call- 
ing for a film policy and pro- 
posed for the NFB a restriction 
and _ probable curtailment of 
feature production because of 
continued frustration with ac- 
cess to theatrical distribution 
and exhibition; establishing a 
computer information bank to 
store names, etc. of any Cana- 
dian film ever made and that 
the general public should have 
use of this information source; 
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Cold Journey 


more co-productions with the 
private sector as well as total 
outside contracting; more free- 
lancers at the Board on a limit- 
ed basis. (At the same time a 
kernel of joy was available for 
distribution students in the 
country: not on a level with 
Jaws earnings, but supporting 
the community and receiving 
community support in return 
was the NFB’s Cold Journey, 
a 16 mm feature about Indians 
in a white man’s world by Mar- 
tin Defalco, who had in his crew 
several natives. In Le Pas, Ma- 
nitoba the film was asked to be 
held over by exhibitors, and the 
theatre was full even on Stanley 
Cup broadcast nights. Possibly 
Canadians do want to see films 
about themselves.) 


CCFM — One of Faulkner’s 
problems has also been cabinet 
and parliamentary support. Our 
legislators wish to avoid com- 
mitting themselves on any issue 
except nationalism, which they 
studiously do not support. They 
need vocal pressure, and in May 
the CCFM organized a petition 
from 1,000 filmmakers and con- 
cerned citizens to present to all 
three political parties simul- 
taneously. Outlining the state of 
Canadian filmdom, the petition 
calls for a film policy from the 
Secretary of State, reorganizing 
the CFDC with industry con- 
sultation, reconsidering the 
definition of ‘Canadian’ in the 
capital-cost allowance, encour- 
aging distribution and exhibition 
to be majority Canadian-owned, 
increasing CBC showings of 
Canadian films, increasing CBC 
and NFB co-production with the 


private industry, encouraging 
Air Canada to show Canadian 
films, initiating federal-prov- 
incial quota and levy discussions. 

As footnotes to the above, Air 
Canada has just renewed its 
movie contract with Inflight 
Services of New York for about 
three years and about three 
million dollars. 


CRAWLEY — In what might 
have been a landmark case, 
watched eagerly in the US and 
Canada by all independent pro- 
ducers, Budge Crawley settled 
out of court in his lawsuit 
against Universal for mishandl- 
ing of Janis, so while Budge 
shrewdly took the money and 
ran, things remain the same 
for all independents. 


MARITIMES — And in Nova 
Scotia on the one hand Gerald 
McNeil is getting ready to spend 
more money in his battle against 
government censorship, for the 
Supreme Court has agreed to 
hear the government’s appeal 
of McNeil’s recent victory. Of 
course government costs will 
be paid by the taxpayers, and 
resources are, to be blunt, un- 
limited. On another hand, John 
Rocca’s suit against the foreign 
distributors and exhibitors was 
heard in Halifax court in late 
spring, and the judge’s decision 
is due in early August. From 
trial observers comes the as- 
sessment that Rocca will pro- 
bably lose. And also in Halifax 
(a hotbed of jurisprudence) it 
seems that the NFB is about 
to open a 16 mm theatre in that 
fair city. The only flaw in the 
plan is an act that says that no 


16 mm theatre can be opened 
within a five-mile radius of a 
35 mm theatre. More fireworks 
may occur if the NFB is 
challenged, because they say 
they’ll fight. (The Board also 
intends to open 16 mm theatres 
in Newfoundland.) 


Production 


Feature production is on the 
move — yes, and features are 
being made, too, not just “‘plan- 
ned”. Herbert Harker’s best- 
seller Goldenrod has finally 
reached the screen after two 
years of scurrying about. His 
agent got nowhere and when 
Janine Manatis and Duane How- 
ard of Toronto decided to pur- 
sue the option, they got it. But 
they couldn’t raise the money 
to shoot it, and when August 
Films (Black Christmas) 
made an offer, they accepted. 
David Susskind and Talent As- 
sociates came in and brought 
CBS-TV from the US. Now it’ll 
be shown as a Movie of the 
Week 90 days after theatrical 
release in Canada. 

Howard is associate producer 
under producer Gerry Arbeid, 
and Harvey Hart directs. Script 
is by Lionel Chetwynd, and the 
stars are Tony Lo Bianco, 
Gloria Carlin (Chetwynd’s wife) 
and Donnelly Rhodes and Donald 
Pleasance. Seems that CBS 
“suggested” Lo Bianco, based 
on market research as to his 
audience pull; at any rate, the 
$1.3 million deal, with the 
CFDC putting up $150,000 and 
Famous Players $100,000, 
went ahead in Calgary in early 
June. The love story has also 
been moved up from the 1930s 
to the 1950s, also supposedly 
upon CBS’s suggestion. Harry 
Makin is DOP. 

Larry Dane is finally shoot- 
ing his postponed Rituals, with 
Peter Carter as director. As- 
tral jumped in to help the fj- 
nancial situation for this De- 
liverance of Wawa, Ontario, 
and insisted that Hal Holbrook 
be hired as lead. Other leads 
include Dane himself, Ken 
James, Robin Gammell, G 
Reineke, and Chris Wiggins. 
The CFDC has contribute 
$250,000 of the $660,000 budget 
and Famous Players $165 099° 
Shooting began in June, i 


Summer Rain, Ratch Wal- 
lace’s postponed feature set in 
an Ontario boarding school, 
also went before the cameras 
in early August. Wallace is now 
only listed as writer, as Hen- 
ning Jacobson, with Deane Jud- 
son and Englishman George 
Willoughby now acting as pro- 
ducers. It’s an Anglo-Canadian 
co-production with Odeon mon- 
ey. David Warner and Honor 
Blackman star, and shooting is 
being done in Lakefield, Onta- 
rio, just north of Peterborough. 

Welcome to Blood City, 
becoming better known as 
Actors’ Blood, is winding up 
shooting in Kleinburg, Ontario. 
This Anglo-Canadian co-produc- 
tion, also reportedly with Fa- 
mous money, is a sci-fi epic 
about a group which has to fight 
its way out of a town controlled 
by killers, all as a test. Leads 
are Jack Palance, Samantha 
Eggar, and, as a substitute for 
Joseph Bottoms, who couldn’t 
appear because his _ presence 
violated the CFDC Canadian 
content rule, Keir Dullea, who 
is acceptable because even 
though he’s American, he lives 
in London (?). Director is TV 
veteran Peter Sasdy from Eng- 
land. Hollis McLaren, Barry 
Morse, and Chuck Shamata are 
also featured. Some misunder- 
standings regarding treatment 
of actors brought ACTRA into 
the midst of the production, and 
other troubles include a rumor 
that the CFDC pulled its money 
out. EMI in Britain, and Ambas- 
sador and Famous Players in 
Canada are other partners. 

In low-budget efforts, Allan 
Moyle has completed The Rub- 
ber Gun Show, with many of 
the same group involved in 


Montreal Main. Steve Lack 
was writer and producer, Frank 
Vitale 


was cameraman and 


Moyle directed... In Toronto 
CFDC backed the low-budget 
Outrageous, director Richard 
Benner’s film with female imper- 
sonator Craig Russell... And in 
Vancouver, a CFDC low-budget 
effort is Skip Tracer, direct- 
ed by Zale Dalen. 

Meanwhile, planning takes 
place. Alan King, despite the 
setback of losing Budge Craw- 
ley as executive producer — 
replaced by Pierre Lamy — be- 
cause of script differences 
(Crawley wanted more input by 
W.O. Mitchell, King more em- 
phasis on the writing of his wife 
Patricia Watson), has pushed the 
start date of Who Has Seen the 
Wind? ahead only two weeks to 
the end of August. King audi- 
tioned publicly for his child 
lead, but no other casting has 
been announced and not even the 
kid has been found. King is 


negotiating with Donnelly Rhodes: 


at this writing. 

W.O. Mitchell is not idle, 
though. He’s working on scripts 
based on his stage play, Back 
to Beulah, possibly for Fil 
Fraser/CTV, and on a script 
about a black cowboy, a story 
optioned by Maxine Samuels 
at one time... Don Owen is writ- 
ing another script, tentatively 
titled Greenhouse Blues... 
Twentieth Century-Fox and As- 
tral have two movies to go in 
their three-pic deal, after 
Breaking Point... Tom Hendry, 
of theatre fame, is working on 
a feature, Private Places, with 
Ron Kelly. 

Paramount and others, in- 
cluding actor Mike Connors, 
have bought a first novel by 
Montreal writer Philippe Van- 
rijndt, title of which is The 
Tetramachus Collection. Deal 
was $50,000 for the option 
and another $50,000 if the book 
hits the bestseller list. That’s 


the second recent movie deal 
arranged by publishers Lester 
and Orpen, the first being Earl 
Glick’s purchase of Lance Hill’s 
novel King of White Lady for 
$100,000... Alex Grassoff Pro- 
ductions and Saroy Film Pro- 
ductions of Canada plan a feature 
on The Black Donnelleys. 
Writers are Mark Bruce Rosen 
and Karl Schanzer. The produc- 
tion may be shot in Italy. 

John Kemeny has two films 
planned. One is Trailblazers, 
a romantic triangle story set 
among Hudson’s Bay Company 
members. The other is a Beth- 
une film, and Ted Allan has 
been signed to do the script. 
Interestingly enough, this film 
will probably form part of Ke- 
meny’s co-production deal with 
Columbia. In the early ‘50s, 
Allen wrote the best-selling 
biography of Bethune, but after 
some overtures, Hollywood ran 
from the project, fearing har- 
assment from growing McCar- 
thyism. And Columbia has pick- 
ed up Shadow of a Hawk, the 
film that Kemeny recently pro- 
duced in BC. 

An interesting production is 
on in St. Johns this summer. 
Dino de Laurentiis is produc- 
ing, with Paramount and Fa- 
mous Films of New York, a 
killer whale story called Orca. 
Richard Harris and Charlotte 
Rampling star, Michael Ander- 
son directs, Luciano Vincenzoni 
is executive producer and co- 
author with Sergio Donati, and 
Ted Moore is cameraman. It 
is just another location shoot, 
except that de Laurentiis ac- 
quired his financial backing for 
Buffalo Bill entirely in Can- 
ada, and at that time was re- 
portedly embarking on a multi- 
picture deal in Canada with 
Canadian money. It’s a. good 
thing that Canadian investers 
are putting money into movies. 

Short filmmaking is also on 
the move. Clarke Mackey has 
completed a film for Onta- 
rio’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Board... The National Film 
Board is producing a series of 
films, in co-production with 
Mexico, on problems of cultural 
identity, in particular vis-a-vis 
the US. Shooting will be in 
Spanish and French, with some 
English tracks. At the Toronto 
Filmmakers’ Co-op production 
is active. David Leach com- 
pleted Expansion and showed 
it at 15 Dancers Theatre. Pat- 
rick Lee is editing his docu- 
comedy Pulling Phones. Di- 
rector Al Goldstein has com- 
pleted Let’s Get a Move on, 
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a docu-drama on treatment of 
retarded children. Peter Wron- 
ski directed American Nights, 
about a mugger. 

And Bill Boyle will start 
shooting Prairie Landscapes 
on August 18. It’s a one-hour 
film, stage, and video adaptation, 
with script by Boyle and Dale 
Cooper, of a theatrical piece 
done last summer in Saskatch- 
ewan by Theatre Passe-Muraille 
and 25th Street House. Funded by 
the Canada Council’s Explora- 
tions and the Saskatchewan Arts 
Board, it features Linda Grif- 
fiths, Karen Wiens, Layne Col- 
man, Andy Tahn, Chris Covert 
and Bob Collins. Film camera 
is by David Ostriker and video 
will be handled by Chris Pat- 
terson and Robert Appelbe. 


George Bloomfield 


Despite the Olympics, TV 
continues. At CBC George 
Bloomfield just finished a Ted 
Allen script called Love Is a 
Long Shot. Don Haldane direct- 
ed Hank, with a script by Don 
Bailey and starring Bob War- 
ner, Richard Donat and Chuck 
Shamata. Robert Sherrin will 
produce on tape an adaptation of 
a story, The Making of the 
President 1944, from Morley 
Torgov’s prize-winning _ col- 
lection A Good Place to Come 
From. In the sitcom category, 
executive producer Ron Kelly 
is trying desperately to save 
The Royal Suite, which, despite 
good writers and acting regu- 
lars Maggie Griffiths, Wendy 
Thatcher and John Evans, as 
well as guest stars Gordon Pin- 
sent, Jane Mallett and Elizabeth 
Shepherd among others, seems 
doomed. And Stanley Colbert, 
who ran the CFDC’s script 
course last year, has been hir- 
ed to oversee film at CBC 
drama, working especially with 
the writers of Sidestreet to add 
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polish... Harry Rasky has com- 
pleted his biographical portrait 
of Chagall, and is planning a 
film on the mysterious Peking 
Man next, which he calls a real- 
life adventure story. 

At the NFB Donald Brittain 
is shooting a current affairs 
show for the CBC on the auto- 
mobile and has another plan- 
ned... David Cronenberg is 
editing his half-hour drama 
The Italian Machine for CBC, 
and André Théberge is editing 
Quicksilver, also a CBC half- 
hour... Claude Jutra is shooting 
all over Canada for the CBC 
drama department. He just 
wound up in Vancouver, and has 
other scripts planned. 

CTV is busy, too. A musical 
comedy special, The Imperial 
Grand Band, was aired in July, 
and, strangely for CTV and 
their avid foreign sales quest, 
it wasn’t just a variety show. 
Dick Clark was executive pro- 
ducer, Seymour Berns directed, 
and Charles Isaacs wrote it, 
plus it was a story — about a 
musical group who inherit a 
hotel on the verge of bankruptcy 
and hold a concert with the de 
Franco Family to raise money. 
Starring were Libby Stephens, 
Jaro Dick, Shimmy Plener, 
Martin Short, Jack Creley and 
Kay Hawtrey... Perry Rosemond 
left CBC’s King of Kensington 
to produce CTV’s_ current 
American show, The David 
Steinberg Show... Julie Amato 
will have her own variety se- 
ries, with Cliff Jones and Bill 
Hartley of CTV’s Kidstuff 
handling production duties... 
While appearing in Why Shoot 
the Teacher? for CTV, Welsh 
actor Kenneth Griffith talked 
to CTV’s Larry Herzog about 
appearing in a series of six 
documentaries dealing with 
Canadian historical characters. 


Even Global seems to be 
making Canadian shows — at 
first sight, that is. Planned are 
11 hours of Canadian produc- 
tion, up from the current five. 
Included will be a monthly ef- 
fort by the Second City troupe, 
a police drama based on actual 
cases, comic items on Mixed 
Doubles, 30-minute mini-spe- 
cials of new talent on Caught in 
the Act, and expansion of the 
Be My Guest format to include 
performances. 

TVOntario has announced an 
ambitious series, so important 
that program director Jim Han- 
ley will take a six-month leave 
to work on it. Until late Decem- 
ber this year Hanley will work 
with Northrop Frye on a 13-part 
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series to be based on Frye’s 
new book, due out this fall. 
Theme is an expansion of Frye’s 
thesis that a direct relationship 
exists between the Bible and all 
Western literature... Another 
major effort, to be produced 
with the CBC and BBC, is The 
Age of Uncertainty, wherein 
John Kenneth Galbraith will host 
an examination of the history 
of economic thought. 

And, lest all you freelancers 
out there lose heart during the 
struggle to become a mogul, 
think upon animator Al Guest, 
whose Rainbow Productions has 
sold Captain Nemo, an anima- 
tion series, to CBC for broad- 
cast as part of the network’s 
children’s programming. It’s 
hard enough to sell to the CBC, 
it’s hard enough to sell chil- 
dren’s programming, and _ it’s 
almost impossible to finance an 
animation studio. But there’s 
Al, smiling. 


Festivals 


OTTAWA 76. It’s the season 
for major Canadian film festi- 
vals, whether, like Ottawa 76, 
in actual operation, or in the 
planning stages. And if you're 
at Ottawa 76 or reading this 
note while the festival is on in 
early August, you'll get more 
details in a further report. Suf- 
fice it to say that the two-part 
fest — features and animation — 
has a powerhouse line-up. The 
entire festival, and the feature 
section in particular, was open- 
ed by Joyce Weiland’s The Far 
Shore on August 5, and several 
Canadian premieres of inter- 
national films followed. Then the 
International Animation Festi- 
val begins on the tenth. Under 
the sponsorship of ASIFA (the 
international association of ani- 
mators), the competition attract- 
ed 400 entries for preselection 
by a five-person jury. About 
125 films became finalists, to 
be screened from August 10-15, 
along with out-of-competition 
films and several features. Also 
part of the program are student 
workshops with 150 beginning 
animators attending, a seminar 
and screening led by ASIFA 
President John Halas, and other 
events. 


STRATFORD. First, as they say, 
the bad news. As you probably 
know by now, the Stratford Film 
Festival has been cancelled for 
this year. Stratford says only 
this year’s festival has been 
called off, because of a drop 
in expected financial support 


Gerald Pratley 


from the federal Festivals 
Bureau and from the Ontario 
government. But it’s more com- 
plex than that, and festival direc- 
tor Gerald Pratley received a 
great shock and insult when he 
returned from Cannes to be 
bluntly informed there would be 
no festival this year. He was 
not consulted during its final 
moments. 

It had already been reschedul- 
ed to later in October to allow 
more revenue for Avon Theatre 
stage shows, which, unlike past 
years, were booming at the box 
office. The Film Festival was 
always a fifth wheel at Strat- 
ford, and while considered out- 
siders, the Film Festival peo- 
ple carried on because of sup- 
port from William Wylie, Strat- 
ford general manager. But Wy- 
lie died recently and new man- 
ager Bruce Swerdfager, while 
insisting that the festival would 
survive, never seemed to place 
his efforts properly to support 
it. Last year, too, Ontario set 
up a new branch of government 
to oversee culture. Originally 
the Tourism department picked 
up the deficit, about $8,000. 

Tourism told Pratley, et al., 
to go to Culture for funds, but 
at Culture was Deputy Minister 
Malcolm Rowan. He said Tou- 
rism should pay, and then Tour- 
ism sent them back to Culture, 
except that Rowan had now been 
replaced by a new man. Swerd- 
fager said he knew the new boy 
and would set things up. Fine, 
said Pratley, and left for Cannes. 


While he was away, the Strat-° 
ford Board of Directors met’ 


and canned the Film Festival. 
Pratley, of course, is bitter. 
He had Satyajit Ray, as well as 
his opening and closing films 
booked. And while Stratford has 
been considered less than neces- 
sary in the scheme of things, 
mainly because of its relatively 
small attendance and disregard 
for Canadian films, Pratley was 
treated shabbily. Also insulted 
was that audience, because al- 
though it is small and relatively 
esoteric, it has always been 


loyal, and that’s more than ma- 
ny festivals can boast. 


CFA. About ninety miles away, 
in Toronto, October is starting 
to heat up with festival activity. 
First, details are coming out 
regarding this year’s Canadian 
Film Awards. Chairman Nat 
Taylor has secured the services 
of Patricia Thompson as direc- 
tor and Gerald Pratley as re- 
turning jury chairman. He has 
also moved the festival site back 
to Toronto and arranged for a 
CFA first, a major national tele- 
cast by CTV, on Sunday, October 
24. The awards will be presented 
in CTV studios and the finalists 
will be screened, on the Monday 
to Thursday previous in the To- 
ronto Dominion Cinema. Produc- 
er for CTV will be Bill David- 
son and director will be variety 
veteran Mike Steele. Entry dead- 
line is September 1 and film 
deadline September 15. Forms 
are now available from festival 
offices at 175 Bloor Street East, 
Toronto M4T 1C8. Taylor is 
now trying to squeeze some mo- 
ney out of the Secretary of 
State’s Festivals Bureau, and 
is negotiating French participa- 
tion. 


FESTIVAL OF FESTIVALS. 
Of course, if you’re going to 
have a major festival, since 
Canada has so many, hold it 
simultaneously with another. 
Better still, have it in the same 
city. Which is exactly what Bill 
Marshall, film producer and 
general promoter, is doing with 
his Festival of Festivals. It is 
true that he was there first, for 
he booked Ontario Place as his 
site and announced dates — Octo- 
ber 18-24 — while everyone still 
wondered whether there would 
be a Film Awards again this 
year. And he claims some all- 
star events and people for this 
selection of the best from world 
festivals. His publicity has been 
appropriately lavish, even featur- 
ing Secretary of State Hugh 
Faulkner appearing for a press 
conference tO announce a 
$19,500 grant from the Festivals 
Bureau. To add to the $350,000 
Marshall needs, he has received 
$5,000 from the City of Toronto 
Cultural Advisory Corporation 
and $5,000 from the Metro To- 
ronto Olympic fund. In addi- 
tion, he’s landed Harbour Cast- 
le Hotel as resident residence 
and lots of free travel from Air 
Canada; to both he has given 
prominence in all the Festival’s 
written material. Wintario is 
shying away from him now, but 
we'll see. 


Marshall expects 200 to 300 
films for showings, to run dur- 
ing the day and at special theme- 
evening presentations. Daily pro- 
gramming includes films from 
Italy (12 features new to North 
America, complete with stars 
and directors); the Academy 
Award-winning Dersu Uzala 
from Russia; two Czech features; 
a program of young German cin- 
ema; and producers’ conferences 
and filmcraft workshops and 
seminars with the likes of 
George Barrie, Sergio Leone, 
Martin Scorsese and a team 
from the ABC Movie of the 
Week. The point about film festi- 
vals, though, is that usually the 
films to be shown are not con- 
firmed until the last minute, and 
so Marshall may be jumping the 
gun. More news as it happens. 


CFTA. Later, on November 5, 
at a luncheon at Toronto’s Hyatt 
Hotel, the Canadian Film and 
Television Association will 
award its annual prizes for non- 
government-made industrial and 
sponsored films. Dick Smith of 


Kodak is award chairman, and 
he announces that plans are to 
project three finalists in each 
category, at a location to be set 
on November 4. Categories in- 
clude Public Relations, Sales 
Promotion, Travel and Recrea- 
tion, Nature and Wildlife, Sports, 
Educational and Instructional, 
TV Information, Sponsored The- 
atrical Shorts, as well as craft 
awards, for which all entries 
are eligible. Films must be over 
three minutes, satisfy CRTC 
Canadian content rules, and be 
made after July 1, 1975, in 16 
mm, 35 mm, or VTR. Septem- 
ber 3 is the deadline, and you 
can get more information from 
the CFTA at Suite 512, 55 York 
Street, Toronto M5J 1S2, or 
from Mike Smith at Bonded Ser- 
vices International, 205 Rich- 
mond Street West, Toronto, M5V 
1V5. 


KUDOS. In the kudo division, 
the National Film Board receiv- 
ed several awards at the Amer- 
ican Film Festival in New York 
in June. Evelyn Lambert’s Story 
of Christmas won a Blue Ribbon 
in the Religion and Society cate- 
gory; Rupert Glover and Michel 
Patenaude’s The Light Fantas- 
tick won a Blue Ribbon in the 
Art and Culture category; Mi- 
chael Scott and Marvin Cannell’s 
Whistling Smith won a Red Rib- 
bon in the Human Concerns cate- 
gory; Dorothy Todd Henault’s 
The New Alchemists won a Red 
Ribbon in the Environment cate- 


gory. Outside the NFB but at 
the same fest, Tony Douglas won 
a Red Ribbon for his It’s Not 
the Going Up That Hurts, It’s 
the Coming Down. Peter Rowe’s 
Horse Latitudes was also screen- 
ed at the fest. 


Other Canadians at festivals 
include Second Wind, Action, 
and Michel Audy’s The House 
That Prevents One’s Seeing the 
Town, at the Sydney fest in early 
June; Peter Allies showing BTO 
to the MPL Film Seminar in 
late July at Memphis State Uni- 
versity; a presentation of York 
University second and third-year 
films at the Ontario Art Gallery 
in May; and an award for BC’s 
best at the North West Film 
and Video Festival in Portland, 
Oregon, in early August. 


Coming up is the Third An- 
nual Alberta Film Festival from 
September 20 to 22; Films of 
the World, for the Peace of the 
World, a festival of shorts to 
be held in Leipzig from Novem- 
ber 20 to 27; the Cannes Inter- 
national Amateur Festival from 
August 28 to September 5; the 
XVIII International Documenta- 
ry and Shorts Festival in Bilboa, 
Spain, from November 29 to 
December 4. Information on en- 
tering any of these foreign events 
can be obtained from the Film 
Festivals Bureau, 66 Slater St., 
Ottawa, Suite 1822. 


More kudos at the US Indus- 
trial Film Festival in Chicago 
in April, the largest of its kind 
in the world; in the government- 
produced section of the Medicine 
and Health category, the NFB’s 
Smoking/Emphysema: A Fight 
for Breath was best; in the 
History and Biography category, 
commercially produced section, 
Imperial Oil’s The Great Cana- 
dian Energy Saga was best, and 
in the commercially produced 
section of the Travel and Geo- 
graphy category, New Horizon 
Film Productions’ The Gift of 
Water was best; in the govern- 
ment-produced section of Histo- 
ry and Biography, Rendezvous 
by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources of Ontario was best. 
And a Canadian company spon- 
sored the American-made film 
that won the overall top award: 
A Walk in the Forest won the 
Chairman’s Special Award. 


Besides that typical Canadian 
move, we have a typical Cana- 
dian reaction. Barry Greenwald’s 
Metamorphosis, the Cannes 
winner, has now been sold to 
Australia, New Zealand, England 
and, of course, to the CBC. 


Random Notes 


CCFM. Although much of the 
basic information about the 
CCFM Annual General Meeting, 
held in Toronto in May, was 
included in Organization News 
last month, herewith some obser- 
vations, as well as some infor- 
mation not included in that re- 
port. 

The main impression gained 
from the meeting was that, un- 
like last year and before, when 
student council levels were 
maintained, this year’s gathering 
was business first and foremost. 
Concrete reports on meetings 
by CCFM reps with provincial 
government people (Bill Boyle 
found a positive response in 
Saskatchewan), concrete politi- 
cal party news (the NDP agreed 
to bring a film policy up for 
discussion at the party’s annual 
meeting in the summer, and 
that policy would advocate more 
government control, possibly a 
CRTC-type body), concrete and 
objective looks at CCFM goals 
by executive member Don Wil- 
der, and so on. The presence 
of various heavies from the 
broadcasting establishment, such 
as Colin Watson of Metro Cable 


Mme. Jeanne Sauvé 


TV and Moses Znaimer of CITY 
TV, was suprising. They were 
there, of course, to gain allies 
in their pay-TV ambitions; dangl- 
ing the 15°: of revenue for Cana- 
dian production carrot, they got 
support, although Znaimer re- 
mained silent. 

Some facts out of the meeting, 
at random: Famous Players and 
Odeon have signed a written 
agreement regarding the “quota”’, 
but it’s watered down; for ex- 
ample, Famous will apply it 
only in theatres the company 
owns outright, a great drop in 
numbers from the total including 
those they own part of or run 
as management. BC’s continuing 
feeling of being in a separate 
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country takes concrete form 
not only in the CFDC’s half- 
hearted attempts to recognize 
its existence, but also within 
the film community at large and 
the CCFM; eventually they’ll be 
forced to build a BC industry, 
with or without the rest of Can- 
ada. Pay TV will be the next hot 
item for CCFM rabble-rousers 
(it’s about all that’s left), and 
watch the chorus grow in the 
fall as hearings begin to be 
scheduled, even though Commu- 
nications Minister Sauvé and 
CRTC Chairman Boyle have 
already indicated their basic 
nationalistic 


Chetwynd, from the Canadian 
Film and Television Associa- 
tion, was an indication of the 
further level of respectability 
obtained by the CCFM. The next 
step is practicality in goals: 
proclaim processes that no 
government or member of the 
industry can reject. 


DIRECTORS’ GUILD held its 
annual general meeting in late 
June, and a new slate of of- 
ficers and an executive was 
chosen. President is Chris Chap- 
man, Ist Vice-President is John 
Trent, 2nd Vice-President is 
Don Wilder, Secretary is Don 
Buchsbaum, Treasurer is Bob 
Laffey, West Coast Rep is Da- 
ryl Duke (whose TV station is 
about to open), Montreal Rep is 
Charles Braive, Ottawa Rep is 
Peter Cock, National Executive 
Secretary is Evelyn McCartney, 
and Executive Officers are Jack 
Goodford, Peter Pearson, George 
Gorman, Karen Bromley, John 
Eckert, Bob Barclay and Gladys 
Richards. 

A committee on pay-TV under 
Bob Barclay is preparing a brief, 
and a committee under John 
Trent will follow through with 
recommendations regarding the 
renewal of the CFDC mandate. 
-Finally, and not unimportantly, 
the Guild has arranged to require 
foreign directors to go through 
Canada Manpower for a work 
permit, thus allowing the Guild 
to say whether a Canadian is 
available. Most of the effect of 
this ruling will be felt in com- 
mercials, but the CBC Drama 
Department has been bringing 
in foreigners with great regulari- 
ty lately... 


A FILM STUDIES ASSOCIA- 
TION was formed by several 
scholars in late spring. Its pur- 
pose is to foster and advance 
scholarship in the history and 
art of film and related fields 
and to aid educational personnel 
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philosophy. And 
finally the presence of Robin 


in these areas. The membership 
is open to anyone teaching or 
studying film, or institutions in- 
volved in such endeavors. Plans 
include meetings, screenings, a 
newsletter, and national tours 
of filmmakers and_ scholars. 
First project is, with the Ontario 
Film Studies Association, to hold 
a gathering in Ottawa from No- 
vember 12-14 on Canadian cine- 
ma in its historic context. Of- 
ficers are Peter Morris, Presi- 
dent, and Seth Feldman, Secreta- 
ry Treasurer, and the execu- 
tive committee is Marianne Sten- 
baek-Lafon, Peter Harcourt, 
David Ely and Ron Burnett. 


LITERATI: The latest Index of 
16 mm and 35 mm feature films 
available in Canada is now avail- 
able for $25 from the Canadian 
Federation of Film Societies. 
Nine thousand films and listings 
of directors, leading players, 
and companies’ rights are in- 
cluded. Write P.O. Box 484, Ter- 
minal A, Toronto M5W 1F4... 
The BC Film Industry Associa- 
tion is preparing a manual for 
producers who wish to operate 
in the province, and the Ontario 
government has just published 
their version of the same help- 
tool... Micheline Lanctot did the 
drawings for the translation of 
Gabrielle Roy’s novel Enchant- 
ed Summer, to be published by 
McClelland and Stewart in the 
fall... The Catalogue Supplement 
is now available from the Cana- 
dian Filmmakers’ Distribution 
Centre in Toronto. 


RESULTS: Distributor Linda 
Beath has sold ITV in Britain 
several Canadian films, among 
them Paperback Hero, Rip Off, 
Between Friends and Goin’ 
Down the Road... Both the Juno 
and ACTRA Award shows garner- 
ed audiences of above 2.5 mil- 
lion, a rather large number when 
most Canadian shows struggle 
for a million... 

Breaking Point, that ultimate 
co-production (commercial, had 
American lead, gave work here) 
opened in 40 Canadian and 400 
American theatres and instantly 
died... The NFB has received 
about 900 scripts from about 
650 women in its open request 
for women’s scripts. Three 
judges, including Patricia Wat- 
son, will pick the best three for 
filming. 


RECIPIENTS: Bud e 

was the subject of a Crra ney 
ute on May 27 at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, Convenors 
Harold Eady of the CFTA and 
Alex Stewart of the Variety Club 


ed the industry to honor 
fae on his film life and on 
receiving the Oscar. All proceeds 
went to the Variety Club... The 
Canada Council awarded grants 
to artists in early stages of their 
eers, worth up to 
Film winners were Colin Camp- 
bell of Toronto, Lisa Steele of 
Toronto, Brian MacNevin of 
Chester, Nova Scotia, and Don 
Druick of Vancouver... Receiv- 
ing an apology from showbiz 
weekly Variety was Barry Green- 
wald and the entire Canadian 
film industry. Seems the paper 
labelled Greenwald’s Cannes 
winner “American”. Of course 
in the same column of the issue 
where the apology appeared, 
Budge Crawley was labelled 
“American” (in a quote from 
the Japanese skier, who said 
he liked Crawley’s job on the 
film better than the original 
Japanese producer) Broad- 
casting pioneer Graham Spry 
(father of Robin) was awarded an 
honorary degree at the spring 
graduation of York University 
in Toronto. Red Sunday, the 
Montana Bicentennial film shown 
regularly at Little Big Horn, 
was written, partially shot, edit- 
ed and mixed in Toronto by a 
Canadian company, Mountain 
Giraffe Films-in-Motion... CTV 
broadcast a July festival of Cana- 
dian features, all old acquisitions 
but right there in prime time, 
including Paperback Hero, 
Face-Off, and Across This 
Land... On CBC’s Sprockets, 
revived for the summer, Peter 
Bryant’s Deal and Alan East- 
man’s Deus ex Machina were 
shown... Harris Kirschenbaum 


Peter Bryant 


of the Canadian Film Institute 
1s looking for films to take to 
New York for his second trip 
to screen for American distriby- 
tors. A sale from the first round 
Seems imminent, and his next 
aeney val be in November 
ae nber... 
ane ers played in To- 


THE LA 


been ruled not 
obscene j - 
monton. Victors were Odeon ra 
sneer Theatres, The Alberta 
upreme Court said the film 


$7,000. ° 


W: Emmanuelle has 


has no genital obsession, nor 
does it go beyond community 
standards... the CRTC told CTV 
to improve the amount of Cana- 
dian content it shows, especially 
in drama... Three full-time com- 
missioners were appointed to 
the CRTC recently: law profes- 
sor Jeanne LaSalle, broadcaster 
Roy Faibish, and Jean-Louis Ga- 
gnon, former head of Informa- 
tion Canada... On the West 
Coast, the CFDC has yet to ap- 
point a local rep. Critic Les 
Wedman was suggested by the 
film community but his news- 
paper felt it might be a conflict 
of interest, so the industry sug- 
gested Mark Rose. No word on 
his acceptance yet. 


THE REST: The CBC has final- 
ly been granted a five-year bud- 
get, thus allowing the corpora- 
tion to plan further in advance. 
Almost immediately it announc- 
ed more buildings and hardware: 
an 11-studio production in Regi- 
na for TV and radio in English 
and French. Local studios are 
nonexistent... Des Loftus is now 
Director General of the CRTC’s 
Broadcast Operations Branch... 
Morley Markson has spent the 
past academic year teacning at 
San Francisco State... Former 
booker and manager Robert Yeo- 
man has been appointed Execu- 
tive Assistant to Odeon Presi- 
dent H.T. Blumson... Les or- 
dres, picked up by Contempora- 
ry Films of London, will open 
there this summer... Jack Crane, 
former radio chief, was named 
holder of a new upper echelon 
CBC post, that of Network Pro- 
gramming Director, with duties 
for the English network. 

Night of the High Tide is 
currently filming in Italy. It’s 
an Italian-Canadian co-produc- 
tion produced by Fulvio Lucisa- 
no of Italian International Films 
and Harry Alan Towers of Can- 
ada. Pic is directed by Luig} 
Scattini and stars those Italian 
favorites Annie Belle, Anthony 
Steele, and Pamela Greer. 


THE ULTIMATE END - you 
can’t win department: After 4 
story on the quota and produc- 
tion situation in our beloved in- 
dustry, one of the beloved po 
tential audience wrote The Globe 
and Mail berating the industry 
for its obsession with violence. 
Naming several titles, such % 
Death Weekend and Clow? 
Murders, to illustrate his OP! 
nion, he included the title 
Shoot the Teacher ? as an & 
ample of a title whose violent 
content speaks for itself. 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD Re- 
gional Office, opened in Toron- 
to in late spring, is beginning 
to show signs of life. Executive 
Producer Don Hopkins and Pro- 
gram Development Producer Be- 
ryl Fox attended the CCFM An- 
nual General Meeting to answer 


Bery! Fox 
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questions from the film com- 
munity, and in June released a 
statement of objectives after 
further meetings with the local 


filmmakers. First priorities are’ 


to improve NFB Ontario pro- 
gramming, to increase local in- 
dustry support, and to contribute 
to development of talent. Basic 
format to be used is the docu- 
mentary short, and the focus 
will be on local themes and 
heritage. Planned also are a 
theatrical shorts program cel- 
ebrating Canadian events and 
popular culture, and a film clip 
program on _ conservation for 
children. Drama is not forgotten; 
Janine Manatis is running a 
summer seminar for actors, 
writers and directors of pro- 
fessional calibre, held three 
nights a week. 


TV ONTARIO notes two new 
achievements. One is the addi- 
tion of transmitters for Chat- 
ham and Windsor, thus adding 
500,000 viewers to audience 
potential. And the network has 
landed an exclusive showing, set 
for fall, of a BBC hour inter- 
view with Solzhenitsyn... Ryer- 
son’s photo arts department held 
a three-week summer seminar 
at the Blue Mountain Lodge on 
Georgian Bay. Subject was Media 
and Communication and resource 
people worked with the 30 people 
who paid $210 to attend; enroll- 
ment was restricted to that 
number to increase personal in- 
volvement. 


TORONTO FILMMAKERS’ 
CO-OP, facing increased gov- 


ernment pressure to act on new 
funding guidelines even though 
they’re only rumours at this 
time, is making physical changes 
to upgrade its centre and re- 
ceive revenue from facilities. 
A refurbished screening room 
will be rented out, a sound trans- 
fer system has been obtained, as 
well as a Xerox machine. Plans 
are to carry on with the valuable 
and_ well-received workshops 
again this fall, as well as a 
revival of a Co-op-run cable TV 
show. At the same time the Co- 
op was informed that its City 
of Toronto grant was cut in half, 
and their bid for a Metro Toron- 
to grant was unsuccessful. 


ONTARIO ARTS COUNCIL 
announced senior and junior 
grants to filmmakers. Receiv- 
ing senior grants, worth up to 
$10,000, were Michael Barnes, 
Tad Jaworski, Julius Kohanyi, 
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Larry Nelson, 
Kim Ondaatje, Peter Rowe, Paul 
Shapiro, Cameron Tingley, Eric 
Wraite, Leonard Yakir, and Sam 
Firestone. 
Junior grants, 
$3000, were awarded to David 


Paul Mackan, 


worth up to 


Anderson, C. Babin, Anthony 
Bliss, Peter Cooke, Ivo Christ- 
ante, Richard Dobrucki, Timothy 
Eaton, Edwina Frankford, David 
Fulton, Raymond Gallon, John 
Gray, A. Khandwani, David 
Leach, Lorne Levy, Rory Mc- 
Lean, Peter Maynard, Marilyn 
Mueller, Tom New, Jaan Pill, 
Michael Posin, David Spring- 
bett, Paul Stephens and Eric 
Jordan, Sudda Thakkar, C.R. 
Wrench, Peter Wronski, and 
Rebecca Yates... And the OAC, 
along with the CFDC and last 
year’s leader Stanley Colbert 
(now chief of film production 
for CBC drama) hope to run 
the screenwriters’ course again 
this fall. 


Stephen Chesley 


INSTITUT. The members of 
the Institut de cinéma québécois 
have been named by the minister 
of communications, Denis Har- 
dy. These appointees were 
chosen from lists submitted by 
the responsible associations 
(each association suggested 
three names). The members are 
as follows: producers — Guy 
Fournier, directors — Jean Dan- 
sereau, distributors — Rock De- 
mers, exhibitors — Paul Gen- 
dron, technicians and actors — 
Francois Protat. The first meet- 
ing of the Institut will take place 
on August 12. After concluding 
a contract with the ministry of 
communications, the Institut 
will be responsible for adminis- 
tering $4 million which should 
go to all sectors of the film 
industry in Quebec. 


SNC-APFQ: Negotiations be- 
tween the Syndicat national du 
cinema and the Association des 
producteurs de films du Québec 
were broken off by a vote of 
the general assembly of the SNC 
on July 15 as they refused the 
interim contract which had been 
offered to the technicians, after 
negotiation, for the period cover- 
ing the Olympics. Efforts are 
being made by both sides to 
impose employment conditions, 
and the APFQ reiterates con- 
stantly its desire to negotiate 
a settlement. Feelings are run- 
ning high and, as of August 2, 
any technician who works with- 
out a SNC contract is to be ex- 
cluded from the union. Never- 
theless, members of the APFQ 
are managing to shoot — though, 
they admit, under less than 
optimal conditions — and have 
guaranteed those working with 
them that they will not sign a 
collective agreement with the 
SNC if the technicians who are 
now at work are excluded from 
the union. So far, the producers 
have not signed the contracts. 


CANCELLED. Les _ Produc- 
tions Prisma was the first and 
hardest hit of the Montreal pro- 
duction companies. Because of 
the union conflict it was obliged 
to cancel a low-budget feature 
by André Melancon, Les six 
doigts de la main. The CFDC 
had already invested $90,000 
in this children’s film. A second 
feature, scheduled to begin in 
late August, is seriously com- 
promised and may have to be 
cancelled. Called Nous som- 
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mes tous les _ propriétaires, 
the film was written and was 
to be directed by Fernand Dan- 
sereau. 


Connie Tadros 


ELIZA — After a 10-week run 
in the Unitarian Church on Sher- 
brooke Street in downtown Mont- 
real, Eliza’s Horoscope will re- 
open in a Montreal cinema this 
fall. Fall openings are also 
planned for Vancouver, Toron- 
to, New York and San Francis- 
co. 
Gordon Sheppard, who pro- 
duced and directed Eliza’s 
Horoscope and whose company 
O-Zali Films is distributing it, 
says the church opening was 
calculated to surround the film 
with the appropriate atmosphere 
and to draw attention to it. “The 
film comes out of anonymity... 
people want the director’s cre- 
dentials before they'll accept a 
film of the magnitude of Eliza’s 
Horoscope.” 

Though Sheppard will not dis- 
close box office receipts he 
says the arrangement was fi- 
nancially successful. Tickets 
cost a competitive $3.50. On 
sale at a counter in the vestibule 
of the church were Eliza’s 
Horoscope posters, in English 
and French, postcards and Rain- 
bow glasses. 

Members of the Board of the 
First Unitarian Church of Mont- 
real agreed to rent the church 
after casting a narrow majority 
vote. The screenings, however, 
caused dissension among mem- 
bers of the congregation, some 
of whom objected in principle to 
the commercial use of the church 
sanctuary. 

The church was decorated with 
astrology masks, from the orgy 
scene in the film, and cedar 
boughs. The screenings (one late 
showing six nights a week) were 
preceded by a short theatrical 
presentation: two masked and 
gowned figures dedicated the 
film to various parts of Mont- 
real. Sheppard appeared in a 
clown’s mask, gesturing over 
a candle and inviting his audi- 
ence to view the film. 

He plans to hold on to the 
distribution rights of the film 
until someone offers him a 
substantially better distribution 
deal than those received prior to 
the successful church run. 


Joan Irving 
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EDMONTON. Contrary to the 
rumors that one hears circulate 
in the East, business in Alberta 


rate — is very slow. Production 
started about two months behind 
the usual annual date, and there 
is significantly less of it this 
year than in previous years. 
Freelancers complain bitterly 
about the shortage of work and 
talk about selling their equip- 
ment — but, they ask, to whom? 
— and small companies are try- 
ing to hide from bankruptcy. 
The situation in the south is a 
little better, of course, because 
of the number of features that 
have been produced down there; 
but these bonanzas have little 
effect on the smaller production 
houses. 

So far asI know only two 
companies in Edmonton, Film- 
west and Century II, are en- 
gaged in major production, the 
former completing a series of 
short films for the Workers 
Compensation Board, and the 
latter doing a fair amount of 
work for the Alberta Education 
and Communications Corpora- 
tion, ACCESS, among other 
things. The rest, if they have 
anything other than bits and 
pieces, post-production work 
and the odd salvage job, are like 
Interquack and Vérité Film, 
which have modest contracts at 
various stages of completion. In- 
terquack having a couple of 
series of commercials and Vé- 
rité having just received the 
first answer print for The Arab 
Jews, a half-hour political doc- 
umentary. 


ACCESS. In addition to the 
overall contraction of the mar- 
ket there is still a problem with 
ACCESS. Earlier in the year 
there was an apparent change in 
attitude by the crown corpora- 
tion, so much so that they an- 
nounced, loudly, a continuation 
of their policy to contract out 
work to the private’ sector 
wherever possible. Compara- 
tively speaking, quite a lot of 
service rather than produc- 
tion work was distributed - 
very little of the production 
work at rates much better than 
$200 per minute of finished 
film. Now there seems to be 
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— in northern Alberta, at any 


PRAIRIES 


some backsliding. There is in- 
creasing evidence, I am inform- 
ed by people close to the orga- 
nization, that ACCESS is doing 
business where it has no busi- 
ness to be; a situation that has 
led the Better Business Bureau 
to voice its concerns in a letter 
to the Premier, Mr. Lougheed. 


AMPIA. However, even if the 
producers themselves are less 
busy than they would like to be, 
the Alberta Motion Picture In- 
dustry Association, AMPIA, has 
kept itself occupied. Having or- 
ganized its two very successful 
seminars, the sound and cine- 
matography seminars, it has 
now turned its attention to late 
summer and early fall activi- 
ties. AMPIA’s secretary, Len 
Stahl, informs me that work is 
proceeding steadily on the orga- 
nization of an International Con- 
vention of Filmmakers, which 
will take place at Devon, Alber- 
ta, between July 31 and August 
2, the three days immediately 
prior to the Commonwealth 
Games. In addition, the Alberta 
Film Festival and Awards will 
be held in the Edmonton Inn 
in September. 


NFB. Otherwise we have had 
only the pleasure of the official 
western premiere of Filmwest’s 
production of Great Grand 
Mother for the NFB, which took: 
place at the Provincial Museum 
on July 20. The film, for which 
Ma Diva Mugda, Lorna Ras-i 
mussen, Bob Reese and Ken 
Pappes were primarily respon- 
sible, is a product of Studio D 
at the Board, which was set up 
for the express purpose of 
training women filmmakers and 
dealing with women’s concerns. 
Great Grand Mother is a visual 
‘history’ of the struggles, aspi- 
rations, burdens and successes 
of the pioneer women of the 
West, constructed from live in- 
terview material, old photo- 
graphs, and dramatic mock-ups. 
It is, for the most part, a rath- 
er satisfying article. 


Peter Haynes 


————-- 
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HAWK -— The dust is still set- 
tling after the completion of 
John Kemeny’s International 
Cinemedia Center’s production 
of Shadow of the Hawk. The 
ambitious $2 million suspense 
drama which began filming in 
March in and around Vancouver 
was not without its share of 
internal drama. 

There was, alas, the seasonal 
climate to contend with. Spring- 
time on the mainland did not 
easily lend itself to the many 
exterior stunts, chases, falls, 
car crashes, and special effects 
called for in the action-packed 
script. 

Grappling with the elements 
was a sizeable film crew from 
all points of the continent which 
was subject to severe bouts of 
heavy turnover. George McCow- 
nan was the final director of 
the action, director Daryl Duke 
having parted company with the 
Hawk in April. Assistant direc- 
tors included Jim Scott and Ron 
Schuery. Bob Linnell served as 
production manager. Cinema- 
tographer Philip Lathrop re- 
placed Richard Glouner who had 
succeeded Reg Morris at the 
post. 

The actors (who remained 
relatively constant) include Jan- 
Michael Vincent, who starred in 
Kemeny’s previous box office hit 
for Columbia Pictures, White 
Line Fever, Marilyn Hassett, 


nd Teri York in Shadow of the Hawk — 


photo Alan Zenuk 


best known for her performance 
in The Other Side of the Moun- 
tain, and British Columbia’s own 
Chief Dan George as “Old Man 
Hawk.”’ 

Also featured are Pia Shandel, 
as Jan-Michael’s girlfriend, and 
national women’s diving champi- 
on Teri York, appearing as a 
“srotesque, disembodied  spec- 
ter sent by an evil sorceress to 
drown Jan-Michael Vincent.” 
The evil sorceress is played by 
Marianne I Heard the Owl Call 
My Name Jones. 

The screenplay was written by 
Norman Thaddeus Vane and 
Herbert Wright. Paul Horn pro- 
vided the musical score for the 
present-day suspense yarn 
heavily laced with mysticism. 


SKIP TRACER — Meanwhile, 
the slack in local feature pro- 
duction will be taken up by an 
independent film _ tentatively 
called Skip Tracer, which will 
begin its shooting schedule Au- 
gust 30. Skip Tracer is the sto- 
ry of that modern-day civil vig- 
ilante known as the bill collec- 
tor. 

David Petersen, a local stage 
actor, will be making his film 
debut in the title role as a loan 
officer/collector for a finance 
company. Petersen is a member 
of the Tamahnous Theatre Com- 
pany which will also provide 
many of the bit players. 


Zale Dalen, who wrote the 
original screenplay, will direct 
the film. Dalen has previously 
written, directed, and _ edited 
several short films, including 
Gandy Dance and Granny’s 
Quits which is currently doing 
big bicentennial business in the 
United States. He is also cred- 
ited as sound recorder on three 
Canadian features: Wolfpen 
Principle, Sally Fieldgood & 
Co., and, most recently, The 
Keeper. 

“When I started writing the 
script two years ago,”’ Zale re- 
called, ‘‘it was to be a detective 
‘B’ movie. Now it has evolved 
to something between The Con- 
versation and Performance.’”’ 

Laara Dalen is the producer 
of Skip Tracer for Highlight 
Studios, with special investment 
assistance from the CFDC. Ron 
Orieux will be squinting through 
the camera and Rick Patton will 


Tom Braidwood has written 
the theme song for the feature 
and Fiona Jackson is currently 
casting for the supporting roles. 
The $145,000 budget will include 
a 20 to 24-day shoot on 48 dif- 
ferent locations around Vancou- 


ver. 


Vancouver Pacific Celebration 


NEW HORIZON - Also making 
the most of Vancouver locations 


lier, alias New Horizon Films. 
From the Gulf Island waterways 
to the Grouse Mountain skiways, 
it’s all part of a new travel film, 
Vancouver Pacific Celebra- 
tion. Completed in April, the 
short recently garnered the Ca- 
nuck Award for best travel film 
from the Travel Industry Asso- 
ciation of Canada. The produc- 
ers are currently negotiating 
with the federal government for 
world-wide distribution of their 
20-minute work which they ex- 
pect will become the official 
Vancouver promotional film. 


Vancouver Pacific Celebra- 
tion focuses mainly on sports 
and recreation activities in the 
lower mainland. Commerce is 
represented in the grand opening 
of Gastown, and industry is 
shown engaging in its favourite 
urban pastime, constructing new 
buildings. 
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script, which is narrated by Art 
Hives, and Ralph Dyck composed 
an original music score for the 
$22,000 film. 


Rodvik, producer/cinematog- 
rapher, and _ Collier,  direc- 
tor/sound recorder/editor, com- 
prise a two-man_ production 
team that produced last year’s 
award-winning nature short, 
The Gift of Water, the first 
film to be produced under the 
banner of New Horizon Films. 
The duo is currently working on 
an educational nature and wild- 
life film that chronicles the life 
cycle within a marsh area em- 
ploying macro-photography and 
the exclusive use of natural 
sound effects recorded on loca- 
tion. 

Rodvik is also working on a 
feature film script which he an- 
ticipates shooting next spring. 


dosound recording. 


are Bob Rodvik and Mike Col- 


Keith Cutler drafted the 


THE OCTOBER CRISIS 


If you want to hold a festival in Canada this year, you might 
have some problems in setting a date, but you won’t have 
any problem knowing when not to hold it. If you stay away 
from mid-September through October, your competition 
is almost non-existent. During that period at least five 
festivals — even considering the suspension of Stratford’s 
this year — will be held in the Toronto or Montreal regions, 
some simultaneously. All but two are international. The 
exceptions are the Student Film Awards and, alas, the Cana- 
dian Film Awards. 

Festivals in Canada are funded in part by the Secretary 
of State’s Festivals Bureau. They must not be student festi- 
vals (thus eliminating from Bureau funding the Student Festi- 
val held in Montreal in late September) and they must be 
international, except for a ‘‘national celebration of Canadian 
film’’, i.e., The Canadian Film Awards. And to receive any 
funds you must of course apply. 

At this writing in mid-July, despite enthusiasm and energy 
on the part of the CFA Committee, and especially chairman 
Nat Taylor, the CFA has been pushed into a position of 
direct competition with another major festival; has yet to 
receive funds from the Festivals Bureau because of incom- 
plete negotiations regarding French participation and a missed 
deadline of July 1; and, unkindest cut of all, has had the 
.publicity rug pulled out from under it by the Secretary of 
State himself. 

Bill Marshall, producer and promoter, has blasted his 
Festival of Festivals all over the entertainment sections 
and gossip columns. A strong line-up of foreign premieres, 
Hollywood openings, and filmpeople guests announced to 
date implies that Marshall has potentially a great week 
planned for filmgoers at Toronto’s Ontario Place from 
October 18 to 24. And so it should be. He has, in addition, 
received $19,500 from the Festivals Bureau for what Hugh 
Faulkner proclaimed, in a Toronto cheque-presenting press 
conference, his “‘act of bravado” in setting up such a gala 
event. 

Meanwhile the CFA determined that this year’s effort 
must be moved back to Toronto from last year’s scenic but 
somewhat inaccessible Niagara-on-the-Lake location. 
Furthermore, it’s a good move, because last year’s awards 
were impressive and really seemed to be getting back on 


their feet after the destructive upheaval of 1973. Taylor 
even used his industry connections and considerable per- 
suasiveness to convince CTV to broadcast the final award 
ceremonies. The goals of greater public participation through 
attendance and mass public awareness through TV (award 
ceremonies, no matter what they salute, draw huge ratings) 
seemed within reach. 

The next step was timing. Before October everyone is 
shooting film; after October is dead for filmgoing because 
of Toronto’s damp weather and the onset of Christmas. Voi- 
la, October! Even the assault of festival publicity from other 
areas, the intense competition from new films opening in 
late September, as well as from theatre season beginnings 
and TV premieres, all these were obstacles that could be 
surmounted. But both festivals culminate on October 24! 

With more festivals being held than ever before in Cana- 
da, and with government cutbacks, every festival gets less 
from the public purse, and all are worthy. The scramble 
for private funds, too, becomes more intense. Not to mention 
CFA preselection inequities, and other sore spots of past 
years. The odds, then, are great against a stronger festival 
than in the past. 

How, then, does one explain the exact, simultaneous dates 
of the Film Awards and Marshall’s festival? How, then, does 
one explain the Secretary of State’s publicity effort for 
Marshall, when, despite his expressed devotion to bicultu- 
ralism and Canadian identity, he has never before made a 
public statement about the Canadian Film Awards? 

And finally, how do you overcome the lack of past support 
by the industry for the Film Awards, support necessary to 
build confidence in our filmmaking abilities, convince the 
public that they should be proud of Canadian film efforts, 
and inspire beginning filmmakers to work in Canada to im- 
prove themselves and the industry at the same time? Not to 
menbisg magi Mopper in Toronto, where some obscure 
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sure the show goes on. 


Stephen Chesley 
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by Rodger J. Ross 


HOME VIDEO SYSTEMS 


A tantalizing prospect for the 
emerging visual communications in- 
dustry is the development — and 
widespread public acceptance — of a 
home video system that can be sold in 
stores like record players. Several 
different types of equipment are al- 
ready available that allow users to 
show pictures on their television sets. 
These machines can be divided into 
two main categories — (a) magnetic, 
and (b) optical-electronic. Magnetic 
systems make use of videotape as the 
storage medium. In the optical-elec- 
tronic category super-8 film carries 
the pictures, and a scanning system 
converts the film images into video 
signals that are then carried by a 
cable to the television receiver. A 
third category, still in the develop- 
ment stage, is the videodisc. Of 
course, all of these systems are ca- 
pable of reproducing sound along with 
the pictures. 

Many different makes of relatively 
inexpensive videotape machines have 
appeared on the market in the past 
few years utilizing magnetic tape in 
various widths down to %-in. Large 
numbers of these machines have been 
sold, mainly for use in business, in- 
dustry and education, but in the vital- 
ly important home market the re- 
sponse has been negligible. In spite 
of the most strenuous marketing ef- 
forts by the electronics industry, 
magnetic systems have not been ac- 
cepted by the public for home use. 

In 1973 the Eastman Kodak Co. in- 
troduced their film videoplayer. This 
semi-automatic playback machine ac- 
cepts super-8 film in cassettes or on 
standard 8 mm projection reels. The 
player can be operated at either 18 or 
20 frames/sec., as well as freeze- 
frame and_  single-frame advance. 
Video output is a fully interlaced com- 
posite NTSC color signal that can be 
reproduced in any television receiver 
on either Channels 2 or 3, through an 


Longtime Supervisor of Technical Film 
Operations at the programming centre of 
the CBC, Mr. Ross is the author of two 
books, Television Film Engineering and 
Color Film for Color Television, and has 
just won the Agfa-Gevaert Gold Medal, 
awarded by the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers. 
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isolating switch connected to the an- 
tenna terminals. 


It is too early to make even a guess 
as to whether the film videoplayer 
will have more success in the home 
market than videotape machines. The 
question could well be asked at this 
stage: What considerations are likely 
to influence prospective purchasers of 
home video equipment to select one 
system over another or reject both? 


Undoubtedly cost is a major consid- 
eration. The Kodak film videoplayer 
is priced at about $1200, and there 
are several small videotape machines 
on the market with color capability 
starting at about $1500. Some would 
say that these rather high price tags 
will put a damper on sales in the home 
market. But then top-of-the-line color 
television receivers are selling not 
far below the $1000 mark, and many 
thousands have been purchased with 
only the prospect of showing the pro- 
grams available from broadcasting 
stations or cable TV hookups. The 
home videoplayer is intended to make 
available to viewers a much greater 
range of programming in much the 
same way that music records add an- 
other dimension to home audio sys- 
tems. It is in this particular area 
that the film videoplayer offers the 
most obvious advantages. 


Manufacturers of videotape ma- 
chines state in their sales promotions 
that pre-recorded cassettes can be 
played back into any TV set. How- 
ever, there are as yet no readily 
available sources of such pre-recorded 
programs suitable for use in home 
video systems. Instead, emphasis is 
put on the advantages of being able to 
make original recordings on inexpen- 
sive, reusable magnetic tape. But to 
do that, a machine with record capa- 
bility is needed, together with a tele- 
vision camera to generate the video 
signals, and a fairly extensive range 
of accessories. Even the simplest 
editing techniques call for the use of 
two machines, and copies can be made 
only by playing back the edited origi- 
nal on one machine and making a new 
recording on another. These addition- 
al facilities can increase the cost of 
a home video system considerably. 


One of the unresolved — and most 
serious — problems in videotape is 


the lack of a standard recording for- 
mat for the lower-cost helical scan 
machines. Manufacturers continue to 
put on the market their own individual 
machine designs, taking different tape 
widths. For the user, this means that 
a recording made on one machine can- 
not be played back on another unless 
it is of the same type. Other playback 
difficulties might be mentioned also, 
such as faulty synchronizing pulses 
(the electronic equivalent of film per- 
forations) that make the television 
picture displays jittery and sometimes 
cause complete picture breakups. 

The film videoplayer will accept any 
existing super-8 film made anywhere 
in the world. This is made possible 
by the universal acceptance of motion 
picture standards formulated by the 
industry. Any other manufacturers 
contemplating the marketing of film 
videoplayers would have to design 
their machines to conform with the 
standards for the super-8 film for- 
mat. 

Copies of any existing 35 or 16 mm 
film can be made in the super-8 for- 
mat by an optical printing process. 
Many commercial motion picture lab- 
oratories have facilities for doing this 
kind of work. Mass production print- 
ing processes have been designed to 
turn out super-8 prints at the rate of 
600 feet or more per minute, com- 
plete with magnetic sound tracks. Al- 
ready there are many sources from 
which super-8 prints can be purchased 
or rented, in a wide variety of subject 
areas. 

Even more intriguing for the home 
user is the possibility of being able 
to make original super-8 programs 
using his own simple and inexpensive 
equipment. A great variety of super-8 
cameras can be seen in photographic 
stores in a price range from $200 
to $1500. Almost all of these cameras 
have been designed around the stand- 
ard 50-foot super-8 film cartridge. 
Recently Eastman Kodak Co. put on 
the market super-8 film with a mag- 
netic stripe for the sound, loaded in 
cartridges, and several manufacturers 
are producing cameras with sound re- 
cording capability. 

For the home user the simplest 
procedure is to use Kodachrome film 
in the camera. After exposure in the 
camera, the film cartridge is return- 
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ed by mail to the manufacturer for 
processing. Alternatively, Ektachrome 
film can be used in the camera and 
processed by a nearby commercial 
motion picture laboratory. 

After the film has been processed 
it can be edited with a simple, in- 
expensive set-up consisting of a hand- 
operated optical viewer and a splicer. 
More elaborate — and costly — edit- 
ing tables are available for more am- 
bitious super-8 production projects. 
Copies of the edited originals can be 
made by many film laboratories with 
super-8 printing facilities. 

An important additional advantage of 
super-8 film is that it can be project- 
ed directly on a screen with a rela- 
tively inexpensive optical projector, 
as well as being played back into a 
television receiver with a film video- 
player. There are many super-8 pro- 
jectors on the market with sound re- 
producing capability in the $200 to 
$300 range. 

The videodisc is being hailed by 
promoters as the next stage in the 


visual communications _ revolution. 
Several videodisc developments have 
already been announced, but there are 
still no clear indications which sys- 
tem will emerge the winner, or 
whether videodiscs will go the way of 
the once highly touted EVR, into lim- 
bo. The videodisc is an intriguing in- 
vention, but entry into the home mar- 
ket will depend upon the cost of the 
player, availability of pre-recorded 
programs on discs, ease and relia- 
bility of operation and, perhaps, the 
possibility of the home user making 
his own disc recordings. Of course, 
if the videodisc does win out in the 
home market, both videotape and film 
programs can be transferred to video- 
discs for distribution, opening up im- 
mense new markets. 

For the near future at least, the op- 
tical-electronic system utilizing su- 
per-8 film appears to offer the best 
prospects, not only for manufacturers 
and distributors, but for the producers 
of programs for the home market as 
well. With large-scale public accept- 
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ance — i.e., sales in the millions — 
the cost of film videoplayers might be 
expected to come down below $1000. 
It may be possible to produce super-8 
prints 20 minutes in length for less 
than $10 in large runs for mass dis- 
tribution. With an investment in su- 
per-8 production equipment of $500 to 
$1000, the home user should be able 
to make his own programs for perhaps 
$2 per minute — more, of course, for 
higher original shooting ratios and 
more elaborate production projects. 

All that is needed now is for the 
idea to catch fire in the home market, 
the way color television took off in the 
mid-1960s. Before that, most people 
were content to watch television pro- 
grams on black-and-white sets. The 
day may not be far off when viewers 
become so dissatisfied with broadcast 
and cable television that they will start 
looking around for alternatives. When 
that day arrives the new visual com- 
munications industry should be ready 
to give them almost anything they want 
in the way of program variety. oD 


EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Note to Canadian distributors: We would 
like to include the names and addresses of 
Canadian distributors of equipment and 
services mentioned in this section. Please 
ask your suppliers to give Canadian sources 
in their publicity releases. Ed. 


New Daylight Color 
Film for Television 


Kodak Canada announces that East- 
man Ektachrome video news film 7239, 
balanced for daylight use, is now avail- 
able in Canada. 

Along with Eastman Ektachrome 
video news film 7240 (tungsten), this 
film offers news departments the 
flexibility of being able to use one 
film that can be exposed at various 
exposure ratings; 7239 is color- 
balanced for projection at 5400K. 

This new film maintains the ex- 
cellent quality of Kodak Ektachrome 
EF film 7241 (daylight); when shot 
at higher exposure ratings and force- 
processed, it exhibits significantly 
improved grain when compared with 
that film. The quality achievable with 
Eastman Ektachrome video news film 
7239 (daylight), combined with the 
advantages of process VNF-1, makes 
it well suited to meet the needs of 


those responsible for the gathering 
and dissemination of television news. 
Tentative data sheets on Eastman 
Ektachrome video news film 7239 
(daylight) are available by writing to 
Kodak Canada, 3500 Eglinton Avenue 
West, Toronto, Ontario, M6M 1V3, 
Motion Picture Markets. 


New From Elmo-Canada 


Designed and engineered as_ the 
ultimate in low-light super-8 sound 
cameras, Elmo-Canada has introduced 
the Model 300SL as a companion to 
the already world-famous 6:1 Elmo 
Super-8 Sound 600S camera. The new 
300SL model features an f/1.2, 9- 
27 mm zoom lens, including macro- 
focusing, and automatic level control 
with exclusive sound fade-in/out. A 
cue light automatically signals the 
person being photographed when the 
camera is running. 

Another super-8 camera _ just 
introduced to the Canadian market 
by Elmo-Canada is the Elmo Super-8 
Sound 1000S camera, incorporating 
the highest level of technology, com- 
plete ease of operation, and an ultra- 
quiet film drive. The acoustically 
encased film drive renders the cam- 
era virtually noise-free. A_ single 
touch simultaneously fades both sound 


and picture either in or out, or fades 
sound only. 

Elmo-Canada has introduced its 
finest super-8 sound projector, the 
Elmo ST-1200D, described as_ un- 
surpassed in sound and_ picture 
quality. Designed and engineered to 
meet the most exacting requirements 
of filmmakers, the ST-1200D in- 
cludes a solid state amplifier, sound 
fade-in/out during double recording, 
1200-foot film capacity, built-in 
counter, 15V-150W halogen lamp with 
cold mirror. Two models are availa- 
ble, for magnetic/optical tracks or 
for magnetic recording and 
duction. 


repro- 
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THE FIRST FILMS IN CANADA: 
THE TRUE STORY @) 


The following is a continuation of Mr. Mor- 
ris’ article begun in issue no. 29 of Cinema 
Canada. 


Montreal 


Given the substantial social impact 
of the movies over the past 80 years, 
it is perhaps a little surprising, in 
retrospect, to discover the newspaper 
editors did not greet the arrival of 
the movies with a furore of front- 
page headlines. Ottawans had to 
search the bottom of page seven to 
discover that first, anonymous, film 
review in July 1896. Toronto’s news- 
papers buried their comments and 
reviews of the stage shows at Robin- 
son’s and the Exhibition. However, 
there was a sense of wonder at the 
new invention (albeit, only yet another 
marvel in a marvellous age) and au- 
diences were reported to be “thrilled 
and delighted’. Jn contrast, Mont- 
real’s French and English-language 
press hardly deigned to notice the 
new invention. Promoters, of course, 
touted their shows in paid advertise- 
ments but the newspapers eschewed 
comment and_ review, restricting 
themselves to simple, informative 
notes to the effect that ‘“‘such and such 
a device was being shown at such a 
place’. Perhaps the editors found 
movies vulgar and undignified, not a 
form of entertainment to be encour- 
aged even by merely commenting on 
them. Or perhaps, more simply, they 
considered movies little more than a 
passing fad, already on the wane by 
the time they first appeared in Mont- 
real. In any case, though Canada’s 
largest urban centre was treated to 
almost every projection device on the 
market in the fall of 1896, they re- 
ceived bare passing mention by the 
Montreal press. 

These devices included: the Kine- 
matographe at the Theatre Royal the 
week of September 28 (the movies 
were the last act, the ‘‘chaser’’, in a 


Peter Morris, after many years at the 
Canadian Film Institute, is presently work- 
ing on a book entitled The History of Can- 
adian Film, to be co-authored by Kirwan 
Cox. The above account is extracted from 


the book. 
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Cinématographe Lumiere 


vaudeville program); the Animato- 
graphe at 2223 St. Catherine Street on 
September 30 and the Theatroscope 
at 58 St. Laurent on November 19. 


Later, in December, the Phantoscope . 


opened at the Theatre Francais. 

Among the interested spectators at 
those first film exhibitions in Mont- 
real was a 19-year-old electrician, 
Emest Ouimet, who was later to play 
a key role in the development of film 
in Canada. (Not only through the 
Ouimetscope, but by producing such 
key films as The Scorching Flame 
and Sauvons nos bébés.) Many years 
later, Ouimet recalled his first view 
of the movies but unfortunately con- 
fused dates and machines involved in 
a manner difficult to resolve. On the 
evidence, it is possible the exhibit 
Ouimet described was the Theatro- 
scope at 58 St. Laurent (near Vitré) 
but, if so, not likely that it was the 
Lumiere Cinématographe since Lu- 
miere’s agents were under strict in- 
structions to ensure the inventor’s 
name was associated with every 
showing. Ouimet also suggested he 
saw the exhibit in the spring of 1896 
and that “by the end of September or 
the beginning of October” the show- 


ings were stopped — as soon as the 
cold weather arrived. Ouimet also 
said the equipment was sold to Sohmer 
Park and that showings took place 
there in the summer of 1896. No 
films were shown, in fact, at Sohmer 
Park until May 24, 1897 when the 
park reopened and advertised ‘The 
Radiascope’”’ film show. 

It is impossible Ouimet saw a Lu- 
miére exhibit in the spring of 1896. 
Though the Lumiere Cinématographe 
had been first presented in public in 
Paris on December 28, 1895 (some 
months before Robert Paul’s British 
Animatographe was shown in London 
and the Vitascope in New York), no 
machines were available in North 
America until late June, 1896. It was 
not that Lumiére did not want to tap 
the American market. It was because, 
first, few machines had been con- 
structed (and these were used in Eu- 
rope) and, second, because Lumiere 
insisted that exhibits be organized by 
his own representatives, personally 
trained by him as cameramen and 
projectionists. Unlike Edison, Lumi- 
ere did not sell outright the territorial 
rights to his combined cameras and 
projectors. All presentations were or- 
ganized directly by Lumieére’s agents 
in conjunction with a local promoter- 
exhibitor. The financial arrangement 
usually involved payment of a flat fee 
plus a percentage of the admission 
price. Once projectionists were train- 
ed in a particular area, the agent 
moved on to another town. 

Félix Mesguich was the agent Lu- 
miére sent to North America. He ar- 
rived in mid-June and the Cinémato- 
graphe opened in New York on June 
29, 1896. Subsequently, he sat around 
waiting for the arrival of more ma- 
chines and, later, toured the eastern 
States. He visited several Canadian 
cities in the fall of 1896 before re- 
turning to the USA, stopping off on the 
way to photograph — inevitably — Nia- 
gara Falls. 

In summary, it seems likely Ouimet 
saw a Lumiere exhibit (probably 
among others?) but, after sixty years, 
confused the dates, machines and 
places involved. Unless — or until — 
there is new evidence, that conclu- 
sion is inevitable. a) 


The August issue of Cinema Canada is given over to the work of the animators and their 
companies in a salute to Ottawa 76, which brings a major animation festival to Canada for 
the first time. Ian Birnie, from the Art Gallery of Ontario, tells us about this festival and 
the one last year at Annecy in France. 


Although we’ve left the National Film Board to fend for itself, Ron Blumer introduces us 
to Don Arioli whose work at the NFB is well known, and Don offers us a storyboard which 
was presented to the NFB and refused in 1970. Jaan Pill then tells us about animation in 
Toronto and Katherine Gilday talks with Al Guest, a survivor. 


N’eema Lakin fills in the West Coast scene and Neil Warren talks about puppet films and 
working with plasticine. Montreal animators are given a quick look by Connie Tadros and 
we close with John Straiton, interviewed by Barry and Greg Thomson. He, unlike the 
others mentioned in this issue, works in advertising and animates for his pleasure. Would 
that all the filmmakers in Canada made a steady living and could work at filming, worry 
free, for the love of it. 
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Canadian surrealism in Thanksgiving by Ken Wallace. Something akin to André Breton’s “shipwreck of the most beautiful reason” infuses 
this about-face by a turkey that, in Wallace’s words, was “pretty raunchy by the third day.” 


Canadian animation 


Irom annecy 
to ottawa 


by Ian Birnie 
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All film festivals have Olympic overtones — they survive 
on a blend of nationalism and competition, but the final 
impact is the result of two variable factors: ‘‘product”’ and 
locale. In the case of the annual animation festival, the 
“product” is that severely disciplined and unfashionably 
uncommercial little strip of film most commonly called 
the cartoon; and the locale — well, this year, in its first 
venture outside Europe, it’s Ottawa. Spiritually, that’s about 
as far from sophisticated Cannes as is Annecy, which 
snuggling in the French Alps with a propriety that positively 
eschews hoopla, was the birthplace of a festival that has 
survived 15 years and is today the leading showcase for 
international animators. Alternating almost entirely be- 
tween France and Zagreb since its inception, the festival 
is regularly attended by the major European animators and 
critics, with full representation from Japan, North America, 
and the Soviet-bloc countries. 

For its North American debut, Ottawa is the perfect 
festival town. Home of the National Film Theatre and the 
Canadian Film Institute, small, scenic and centralized, it 
will house the screenings and host the delegates in the 
National Arts Centre, which boasts some of the finest, if 
least frequently used, projection facilities in Canada. All 
the major festival activities - in- and out-of-competition 
screenings, retrospectives, symposiums, press confe- 
rences — will take place under one roof, while accommoda- 
tion for up to 800 has been reserved within walking distance. 
With almost constant screenings every afternoon and even- 
ing, a focused environment of this sort is essential to the 
intensity of response and the emergence of community feel- 
ing that has marked past gatherings. Unreliable distribution 
facilities (only a handful of the non-North American entries 
will be seen again in this country), the isolation of many 
of the animators working in a minority art form (often 
without big-studio associations) and the dedication of anima- 
tion buffs, have forged a community that values the Euro- 
pean festivals as rallying points for the survival, criticism 
and proliferation of its art. 

Canada has been a regular and highly visible member of 
that community. At last year’s Annecy Festival, the accept- 
ed Canadian submissions numbered 16 films (trailing only 
the US and France). Not surprisingly, 10 of them were 
from the National Film Board. This domination of the field 
by the NFB has its advantages — quality “finished”? work, 
regular employment for animators, ongoing international 
identification with the art — but it is a mistake to assume 
that animation in Canada is limited to the NFB. Ironically, 
it was an independent film, shot in three days in the kitchen 
of a Vancouver painter/sculptor, that became the contro- 
versial film at Annecy last year. 

000 

Annecy audiences aren’t very tolerant. With the charac- 
teristic and myopic anarchism of French students, they 
hooted and ridiculed the childish or sentimental; squadrons 
of paper airplanes shot forth from the balconies if the film 
moved too slowly; shouting matches ensued among the 
aggravated. Gene Deitch, the American animator, charged 
that they “only respect what’s grotesque’’ and in at least 
one instance he was right on: Ken Wallace’s Thanksgiving 
brought down the house. 

Wallace’s object-animation of a turkey which escapes 
from the pan, crawls across the floor and down the steps 
toward an abrupt demise by hatchet is a one-joke piece of 
guignol that transcends its subject. Despite a plethora of 


es 
Ian Birnie is education officer in charge of media programs at 
the Art Gallery of Ontario. During the winter of 1975-76 he 
organized and exhibited a major animation series at the Art 
Gallery Theatre which included over 200 films, both an interna- 
tional selection and a remarkable Hollywood retrospective. 


“surreal’”” animation, occupying the spectrum from East 
European paranoia to finely etched variations on Ma- 
gritte, Thanksgiving was the only film that sat honourably 
in the tradition of surrealism. Utterly irreverent, it owes 
much of its impact to its straight-faced incongruity; in 
particular, its heavy breathing sound and the wax-museum 
eyes which, lodged either side of the Pope’s nose (Wallace 
bored holes in the bone), reverse the turkey’s physiognomy 
in the most alarming way. Wallace is presently working on 
a more ambitious project, involving an elaborate Birdman 
structure, and it will be interesting to see if his allegiance 
to animation develops beyond this grisly hors d’oeuvre. 

M. Pointu, the NFB’s offering of hallucinatory objects, 
takes as its starting point the possible combinations and 
permutations of a violinist, his instrument, his green bowler 
hat and his shoe. Enlarging and shrinking in a black vor- 
tex, this uncontrolled and uncontrollable universe is rich 
in startling juxtapositions — at one point, Pointu’s disembod- 
ied head flies by; at another, his body is an enlarged self- 
playing violin — but the film fails in any real appreciation 
of the absurd or the horrific or the malevolent. The ambi- 
valence toward this world of senseless objects is exempli- 
fied by Pointu himself — too benign, too self-conscious in 
appearance for a film that never assumes normality as a 
point of reference. 


see 


Cut-out animation from the NFB: Pére Noél! Pere Noél! by Pierre 
Hébert 


M. Pointu was shown out-of-competition, and the Cana- 
dians present were dutifully outraged. It was head and 
shoulders above any number of in-competition films — 
but what the hell? Half the sport of festivals is spotting the 
gold among the dross. Certainly that. feeling emerged from 
the special program of Quebec animation: frequently crudely 
conceived and animated, it was nonethless energetic, full 
of visual/aural puns, and rousing chansons soundtracks. 
Several films stood out: Je suis moi by Quebec Love, an 
allegory of Quebec cinema’s domination by foreign inte- 
rests, and one of the few films at the festival with an 
overtly political content; Truck, in which a toothless goof 
sings with some feeling about his Big Mac while live-. 
action footage of red and yellow trucks rolls past; Pere 
Noél! Pere Noél!, Pierre Hébert’s haunting tale of a 
Christmas eve that brings a shoplifting Santa and his lonely, 
rural brother together over a case of Labatt’s 50; here 
again, live-action elements expressively co-exist with the 
animation — the arrival of Santa by helicopter in Montreal 
and the shots of workers at the train station on Christmas 
Day carry a grainy realism that infuse Hebert’s solitary 
cut-outs with a depth of feeling rare in any animation. 
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Sand animation from the NFB: Le marriage du hibou by Caroline 
Leaf 


Both Pere Noél and Le mariage du hibou (NFB) — Caro- 
line Leaf’s exquisite black-on-white, white-on-black anima- 
tion in sand of an Eskimo legend that combines the flat 
plane of Eskimo art with a soundtrack comprised of hunting 
cries and the eerie rush of beating wings — gave the inter- 
national audience a greater sense of Canadian identity than 
the highlighted festival opener Who Are We? Written by 
Don Arioli, whose Hot Stuff is one of the best cartoons 
ever produced by the NFB, this parody of the search for 
Canadian identity is tired, cliche-ridden, and debilitating. 
Starting with a gathering of the planets on the occasion of 
a show on Earth, known informally as Irma, natch, the 
film moves on to such favourites as beavers, the maple 
leaf, and mounties. Even some rather droll moments in the 
revue — e.g., Swan Rink, Snow White and the Group of 
Seven, largely due to animator Zlatko Grgic’s fine eye for 
movement — can’t compensate for lyrics like: 

Who are we, who are we? 

Who really gives a damn? 

You are you, and he is he 

And that is who we am. 

Who Are We? could have been a golden opportunity for 
some sharp satire, but instead suffers from an NFB trait 
that recently claimed the usually austere Lotte Reiniger 
as victim: overproduction. Add to this a script that grafts 
prefabricated situations onto national traits that no one 
takes seriously anyway, and one has come a long way from 
John Grierson’s earnest dictum for the NFB: ‘to bring 
Canada alive to itself; and the rest of the world to its ex- 
cellences’’. Let’s hope France doesn’t open Ottawa 76 with 
an equally heavy hand. 


What can we expect from an animation festival in Cana- 
da? Will it differ from the European festivals? 

In one important way it will. The advisory board has 
decided that no preselection jury will exist; the judging 
jury will set its own criteria regarding which films will be 
judged in-competition and which out. In other words, the 
one jury will see all the films (nearly 300 entries are an- 
ticipated), not just those preselected by another jury. This 
measure should, at any rate, remove one bone of conten- 
tion which inevitably emerges with the tedious task of 
competitive judgments. wr 

In other respects, Ottawa 76, under the administration 
and direction of Frederik Manter and Wayne Clarkson of 
the CFI, has acted fast and against a shortage of time to 
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ensure all the components of the classic festival. A logo 
and opening trailer has been designed by Radio Canada. 
Four retrospective programs have been organized in addi- 
tion to the competitive screenings: an Oskar Fischinger 
Retrospective, which will include several films never be- 
fore publicly screened, and will be attended by Fischinger’s 
widow; a retrospective of films by the Quebecois animator 
and painter, Raoul Barré, who died in Montreal in 1932 
after 25 years of work in New York City (six of them at 
his own studio); a Retrospective of Cut-out Animation which 
will focus on that technique in a dozen films dating from 
1906 to the present; a retrospective of National Film Board 
animation since the department’s inception in 1941. Midnight 
screenings of feature-length animation and a possible pro- 
gram of stereoscopic — 3D! — animation should top off a 
festival which the recent CFI communique, eschewing 
modesty, hails as ‘“‘one of the best ever’’. 

But the real opportunity of the festival lies not only in 
the retrospectives, nor even the competitions; it rests 
more generally with the chance for large numbers of 
North American animators to meet and evaluate their 
peers, to share in the same community that has flourished 
in Europe. For example, an animation workshop, organized 
by animator Co Hoedeman (co-sponsored by the NFB and 
ASIFA Canada— our Montreal-based branch of this interna- 
tional society of animators) will be held concurrently at 
the University of Ottawa. Aimed at students who, without 
fee, are provided with 16 mm, super-8, and video equipment, 
the workshop represents a first step toward broadening 
the scope of festival week, and a welcome de-emphasis of 
the more passive film-viewing role. 

The festival should further represent a point of focus 
for the problems of subsidy and distribution, particularly 
as they affect independent animators. The Art Gallery of 
Ontario recently surveyed a dozen Canadian independents 
about existing and alternative means of financing, distribut- 
ing, and viewing animation. John Straiton’s ironic reply 
echoed general sentiments: “‘What financing, distribution, 
viewing?” Still, many responses focused on tying animated 
shorts to features in commercial cinemas, distribution of 
independent work through the existing outlets of the NFB, 
increased programming of films by the CBC, and expansion 
of library/museum collections. 

The answers reveal a far-from-surprising ambivalence: 
an aggressive demand for commercial outlets and market- 
place status combined with a defensive reiteration of 
government subsidy. Toronto animator John Leach put it 
bluntly: “It’s a supply and demand situation. When anima- 
tion can compete with Jack Nicholson and Liz Taylor at the 
box office, it'll be a whole new ball game.” Well, yes and 
no. The fact remains: an aware response from ‘‘outside” — 
from commercial cinema and television — can make an 
essential contribution to animators. The enlarged resources 
can both stabilize the artist and liberate the art. An anima- 
tion community, the forging of a regular North American 
festival is a desirable thing; but an animation ghetto is not. 


All festivals produce metaphors; they flutter afterward 
from the journalistic pen like butterflies. Last year at 
Annecy, it was toilets, birds, and Le pas — the grand prize 
winner which articulated the slicing away of one cube into 
paper-thin leaves which fell to build up another absolutely 
identical cube — classical, neutral, cold, irrelevant; a. 
technique in search of a subject. 

Few festivals produce issues. Annecy sidestepped the 
brutal misogyny that surfaced in at least seven films, the 
inherent racism of Ralph Bakshi’s Coonskin, and the 
dubious political allegories of several children’s films. If 
Ottawa has a chance to be different, it lies in taking a 
tougher look at animation: at its mythical substructure, at 
its modernist tendencies, at its unlimited potential. oO 


the cheshire 


bureaucrat 


by Ronald H. Blumer 


If filmmakers as a breed are a little wacky, people in- 

volved in animation form a loony subgroup of their own. 
One minute’s screen time, 720 drawings. A normal person 
can hardly conceive of the work it takes to produce one short 
gag — a 10-minute film can be a year’s work. Don Arioli is 
quick to point out that he does not consider himself an ani- 
mator. “J am interested in telling stories with my films. 
When I was animating my own films I used all sorts of 
shortcuts to get to the point. I have no patience with the 
animation; I want to make one movie a week, not one movie 
a year!” 
———$—$—$—$ oR 
Ronald H. Blumer is currently an instructor in cinema at Vanier 
College in Montreal. Prior to this he taught at Marianopolis Col- 
lege and was a teaching assistant at McGill University and Boston 
University. Concurrent with teaching, he has also been working on a 
series of films on aging. 


Like many of those involved in animation, Arioli com- 
municates with few words in a language of gestures and 
sound effects. He looks and acts like his cartoon charac- 
ters. Wolf Koenig, former head of English animation at the 
NFB, hired Arioli 10 years ago as resident genius. From 
the beginning, it was obvious that his talents lay not in the 
process of animation, the meticulous drawing of picture 
after picture which brings the characters alive — Arioli is 
a storyboarder, one of the rare idea men. In the United 
States, he could be counting his millions writing one-line 
gags for MASH or planning out the next Alka-Seltzer ad. 
His job is to be funny. “The idea of sitting down and trying 
to be funny is pure tragedy; it can drive you crazy, but when 
you get it, it’s a tremendous sensation. I’m sitting in a 
restaurant doodling, putting various ideas and pictures to- 


gether, and then I hit on it. When I kill myself laughing, 
sitting there alone, I know it must be funny.” 
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One member of the loony subgroup 


The House That Jack Built was nominated for an Oscar, 
Hot Stuff won an Etrog, and his extremely funny films on 
smoking, inflation and taxes show that he is not laughing by 
himself. And this is the exceptional thing about Arioli: he is 
not only very funny, but funny within the context of the bor- 
ing old National Film Board — the civil service. “‘People 
come up to me and say, ‘Gee, you don’t look like a civil 
servant.’ (It’s like, ‘You don’t look Jewish.’) I enjoy the 
challenge of impossible tasks — trying to make fire pre- 
vention funny. I like the idea of someone coming up to me 
and saying, ‘Make a film on coffee cups; it’s got to be short, 
witty, bilingual and Canadian.’ Grierson’s idea was to get the 
artists and the bureaucrats together — throw them in the 
same room and see what happens. I like the process of 
trying to work out ideas with a group of people who have 
something they want to say. Coming from totally different 
backgrounds, communications with Ottawa can be frustrat- 
ing, but when it works it’s very exciting.”’ 

Arioli has been involved in an enormous variety of pro- 
jects both in and out of the Board. His speciality, the humor/ 
message package, is of particular interest to educators and 
he has frequently worked for Sesame Street. Arioli films 
have a distinctive style and humor. He is best with one-lin- 
ers such as the quick succession of visual and verbal jokes 
in Propaganda Message where he nimbly dances on Cana- 
da’s collective sore spots. His power is in the throw-away, 
the little character popping his head up at the side of the 
screen and distracting from the action. His stars are in- 
variably little men with beards and short, fat, booby women 
and again their humor is in the asides, the mutters off to 
the corner of the screen, the nagging and the relevant ir- 
relevancies. His longer films tend to be his weakest. Like 
a magician or a stand-up comic, Arioli’s power is in the 
speed of delivery. He describes himself as a 10-minute- 
maximum man and his favorite exercise is the one-minute 
commercial. 

Don Arioli is a very young 40-year-old. Before coming to 
Canada in 1962, he plied a variety of trades, ranging from 
disc jockey to pouring asphalt driveways to a corporal in the 
United States Marines. His dream was always cartoons and 
comics and he took a course in commercial art. “I had half 
a year’s training in figure drawing. They were training us 
to be advertising artists, but I couldn’t figure out one end 
of an airbrush from another. Everything technical threw 
me; I couldn’t mix colors, I didn’t letter neat, I didn’t 
understand perspective — I just knew I liked drawing. Very 
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Don Arioli 


soon my teachers convinced me I was incompetent so I 
quit art and joined the Marines.” 

In Toronto, he became involved with Jim McKay who runs 
Film Design, a small creative animation studio. Working 
virtually alone, he started producing short little animated 
skits for a CBC kids’ program, Butternut Square. ‘I had 
never done animation before that. We were doing one story 
a week, three minutes of animation with a budget of $100 
for each item. (Animation normally costs $10,000 per min- 
ute.) Jim had a rather primitive setup, a 16 mm camera on 
a greased broomstick that moved up and down and not much 
else. Every Friday we had to have one of these things ready, 
and I was going nuts trying to meet this impossible deadline. 
But I wanted to do it; I had all these crazy stories I’d been 


The cat in Hot Stuff // 


AB.% 25 
Shooting animation at MS Services 


According to Manolo Corvera, who 
cuns MS Art Services in Toronto, 
there are eight to 15 animators work- 
ing full time in television commer- 
cials and the like in Canada, at around 
$500 a week. 

In Toronto, there is little in the way 
of animated industrial films of the 
kind which keep animators busy for 
extended periods in, say, London or 
Los Angeles. In Canada that area is 
pre-empted by the National Film 
Board. 

Extended animation projects such 


as Al Guest’s Rocket Robin Hood have: 


not occurred for many years. 

The work available to Toronto pro- 
duction houses through the Ontario 
Educational Communications Authori- 
ty offers few returns because of high 
costs in the former and low budgets in 
the latter. 

And then there’s the Quebec law 
banning animation in commercials di- 
rected at children under 138, which has 
cut out animation in this category 
across the country. 

The five representative studios dis- 
cussed below show a range of the pos- 
sible responses to the self-evident 
challenge of surviving in animation in 
Toronto. 


MS Art Services Ltd, 410 Adelaide 
West, was started in the late ’60s by 


oe ee 
Jaan Pill is a graduate in psychology from 
Simon Fraser University where he also 
edited the student newspaper and worked as 
asummer student at the Vancouver National 
Film Board production office. He is cur- 
rently working on a film project, Holes and 
Wholes, an animated film based on figure- 
ground transformations in the class of opti- 
cal illusions known as ‘‘am biguous figures. 
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Manolo Corvera as an art house in 
conjunction with its parent company 
Film Opticals of Canada, an optical 
house. 

The studio does animation, audio- 
visual productions, and stages large 
industrial shows with singers and 
dancers. Its animation facilities in- 
clude two 35 mm Mitchell cameras 
for ‘“‘stop-action’”” animation techni- 
que (using three-dimensional objects 
instead of art work for animation). 

Corvera began as an illustrator for 
the Disney organization in Spain, later 
worked for Crawley Films, Ottawa, 
then went to Al Guest Animation in 
Toronto. When the latter company 
folded, Corvera started MS Art. 

According to Corvera, his staff of 
20 includes ‘“‘three or four people do- 
ing animation, but not on a regular 
basis. We’ve never developed more,” 
he explains, ‘because there’s not 
much animation going on in Canada.” 


Cinera Production Ltd, 439 Wel- 
lington West, was started in the late 
’*60s by Vladimir Goetzelman. It does 
commercials “for just about every 
major advertiser in the country.” 
Also educational work, and work for 
the United States. 

Goetzelman, trained in art schools 
in Europe and Canada, is experienced 
in film graphics, film design, anima- 
tion and special effects. He had work- 
ed, along with Corvera, for Al Guest 
Animation and started Cinera after 
the latter folded. 

He speaks of Cinera’s consistent 
history: “I guess we are, in terms of 
staff and involvement, probably the 
last large continuous production house 
in Canada,” he explains. 


Cinera recently completed two se- 
ries of animated films on American 
history for the U.S. Bicentennial. The 
first deals with the American Revolu- 
tion, the second with the next 100 
years after it. There are 104 4'2-mi- 
nute films in each series. Over 100 
American stations have signed up for 
the series, as part of a syndicated 
program. 

‘“‘We’ve found ourselves in the po- 
sition,” says Goetzelman, “‘where we 
know that if we don’t get at least half 
of our business out of the United 
States, sooner or later we’re going to 
be in financial trouble.” 


Videoart Production Ltd, 18 Tem- 
perance St., was started in 1959 by 
graphic designer Jack Kuper and 
commercial producer Bill Campbell, 
as a side venture to their work at 
CBC. In 1960 they sold it to graphics 
designer Bob Kane, who now has a full 
staff of six or seven, and one to eight 
freelancers. 

Half the company’s work is anima- 
tion, half slide production. The ani- 
mation include public service spots, 
and also educational films for OECA 
(Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority, Channel 19). 

““We’ve found OECA very helpful,” 
says Kane. ‘“‘We probably wouldn’t in 
the animation business if it weren’t 
for OECA.” 

“Our top animator here,’”’ he adds, 
‘“‘would not make the money that the 
top animator at Cinera would make, 
because he hasn’t the experience.” 
(Cinera does very little work for 
OECA these days, because of the lat- 
ter’s tight budgets.) 


Certified Canadian Content Pro- 
ductions, 22 Geneva Street, was re- 
cently formed by freelancers Dennis 
Pike and Ivan Goricanec in connection 
with a series of animated inserts for 
live-action sequences on Haida, Hopi 
and other Indian legends for Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

The series is being produced in 
Hollywood, with plans to show it on 
Canadian television, which is why 
much of the production work is in Ca- 
nada — which also explains the com- 
pany’s unique name. 

Pike, an art school graduate, work- 
ed in England at Halas and Batchelor, 
Biographic Cartoons and Larkins. In 
Canada, he first worked in Winnipeg 
and then at Crawley’s in Ottawa — fol- 
lowed by work at Expo, Ontario Place, 
and at MS Art (on its Planet of Man 
series for OECA). 


Film Design Ltd, 4 New Street, 
was started by Jim McKay in 1955. 
McKay doesn’t do as many commer- 
cials as he used to. “I don’t say I try 
not to do them but I don’t go out of my 
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way to get commercials,” he ex- 
plains. ‘“‘We do, oh, some now and 
then but what I like doing best is stuff, 
I'd say, for children.” 

Stuff, he adds, “that expresses 
some sort of idea that has some im- 
portance to somebody.” 

For example, he made a film two 
years ago for Eastman Kodak in Ro- 
chester, N.Y., on how cameras work, 
for children. It wasn’t high-budget, 
but it was fun to do: “I’d rather do 
that than sell soup or soap suds.”’ 

McKay, a graduate of the Ontario 
College of Art, began working with 
Norman McLaren at the Film Board 
when the animation department was 
first set up in Ottawa. 

Seven years later he and George 
Dunning formed Graphic Associates 
in Toronto. It lasted five years, after 
which Dunning went to London, and 
McKay formed Film Design. 

At Film Design, he decided to keep 
the company small. ‘The bigger you 
get, the more you start to take work 
you don’t want to do. And after a 
while you’re used to taking, you know, 
horrible work. And then you're in it 
for the money and that’s it. Oh, I 
don’t pretend to be any angel, or any- 
thing. I just decided, I suppose, to 
maintain a low profile.” 


Artwork for a Sesame Street spot by Ken 
Stephenson: Videoart Productions 
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photo Sandy McKay 


Miguel Corvera and Jim McKay consult while shooting animated film on camera 


Where Can You Sell 
and How? 


“In Canada the government is 
obliged to have all its work done by 
the Film Board, and if you do get a 
government film to do you can be 
pretty damn sure that the Film Board 
ts not interested in it. They put it out 
to tender and you know full well that 
it’s a bitch.” 

Dennis Pike 


“It’s very hard for the Canadian in- 
dustry to expand, because they (the 
NFB) do all the government jobs, 
which is very unfair. They don’t put 
out too many tenders, and the tenders 
they put out... aren’t good ones.”’ 

Manolo Corvera 
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One result of the scarcity of ani- 
mated industrial films in Toronto, ac- 
cording to Pike, is the almost exclu- 
sive concentration on TV commercials 
(with bits and pieces for OECA during 
down times), which means that most 
animation houses in town would find 
it hard to take on a project like the In- 
dian Legend series for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


Another result is that, unlike in, 
say, London, where animators have 
extended periods to work on industrial 
films, senior Toronto animators have 
little time, in the midst of short, in- 
tensive productions, to train assis- 
tants. The Sheridan College animation 
program fulfills this need only par- 
tially, although the consensus among 
professionals is that the quality of the 
program is improving. How to absorb 
the graduates into the industry is an- 


other problem. Many in the industry 
suggest they try elsewhere, such as 
the United States. 


OECA 
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“With the overhead that we have, 
the kind of people that we have doing 
the work, we can’t very often sell ani- 
mation at. very low prices, try as we 
might.”’ 

Mike Smith (MS Art) 


On doing work for OECA: ‘‘Anybody 
that has to live on that work sooner or 
later ts going to go broke.”’ 

Vladimir Goetzelman 


Goetzelman says he guesses the 
average OECA budget is $600 to $700 
a minute. “It’s just sweatshop work. 
It’s not leading anywhere.”’ 

One of Cinera’s first projects as a 
company was a low-budget series for 
OECA on mathematics, which was 


-well received. ‘“Now, I don’t think we 


could even touch their work,” says 
Goetzelman. ‘“We’re always at least 
500 bucks over budget whenever we 
quote.” 

He contrasts the OECA budget to 
work Cinera has done for the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop in the 
U.S. (Sesame Street, Electric Com- 
pany). The budgets are $4,000 a mi- 
nute. “They’re not fat, but one can 
work within those budgets.”’ 

Maggie Stratton, assistant to the di- 
rector of school programs at OECA, 
has a different estimate on average 
costs from Goetzelman’s. “It’s al- 
ways very expensive. It can vary any- 
where from $1500 to $4000 a minute.” 

“In general, the amount of anima- 
tion that we’ve used,” she adds, ‘is 
extremely limited, because we simply 
cannot afford to pay those prices. And 
it’s kind of a vicious circle. We can’t 
afford to pay the price and the anima- 
tion house cannot afford to bring the 
price down, because it has to sur- 
vive.” 


Children of Quebec 


Around 1974, the effects of a Que- 
bec law banning animation in commer- 
cials aimed at children under 13 de- 
vastated commercial animation in 
Toronto. 

The Quebec law made advertisers 
across Canada turn to live-action 
rather than make two commercials, 
one for Quebec, one for elsewhere, in 
commercials directed at children. 


o— 


Artwork for a 30-second Ministry of Culture and Recreation spot by Ken Stephenson: Video- 


art Productions 


“Tt killed that part of the business,”’ 
explains Vladimir Goetzelman, ‘“‘which 
was always a reliable source of in- 
come to the industry.”’ 

Involved were such accounts as 
children’s breakfast foods, chocolate 
bars, and other aggressively advertis- 
ed processed foods, Also, the ban 
applied to any commercial appearing 
in a children’s time slot — no anima- 
tion was allowed. 

“In general,’”’ says Goetzelman, ‘“‘it 
kind of made the whole business less 
healthy. It’s not healthy to begin with, 
and that just kind of pulled the rug out 
from under it.” 

He adds, however, that Cinera had 
been doing more adult commercials 
anyway. “It didn’t affect us that 
much.” 


MS Art lost “something like eight 
or ten commercials’ a year with the 
new law — including Kelloggs’ Tony the 
Tiger, and its Corn Flakes ad with 
Yogi. Manolo Corvera notes, however, 
that Kelloggs is testing the ruling: re- 
cently they’ve tried using puppets. 

In Quebec, meanwhile, legislation 
has been introduced which, if passed, 
would bar all advertising directed at 
children under 13. 


“Every couple of years somebody 
goes broke. That doesn’t reflect on 
the quality of the company. It reflects 
pn the total state of the art in Cana- 

a. 


Vladimir Goetzelman | 
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Born in Kenora Ontario, Mr. Drew is a 
graduate of both the fine and applied arts 
courses at the University of Alberta. Drew 
began his art and film career in 1963, when 
he joined Crawley Films in Ottawa to work 
on the NBC feature cartoon “Return to Oz” 
He freelanced for a large Toronto daily as 
illustrator on the internationally syndicated 
feature “The Giants”, from 1964 until 1967 
when he joined T.V.C. in London England, 
where he worked on “The Beatles’ Yellow 
Submarine”. Other well known features 
to his credit include “The Jackson Five” 
(ABC TV); “The Osmond Brothers” 
(ABC TV); cartoon series and animated 
films for “The Electric Company”, New 
York. Drew returned to Canada in 1972, 
where he was creative director of a Toronto 
animation studio. In 1973 he came to Van- 
couver to help direct “Wait ‘til Your Father 
Gets Home” (CBS TV), an animated series 
procicen at Canawest Film Productions. 

e opened his own studio—Norm Drew 
Productions, in 1974 and since then has 
done films for “Sesame Street”, TV com- 
mercials, the animated titles for “The Irish 


Rovers” variety show and is currentl 


roducing the series “Chika’s Magic Sketc 
k” which appears on the CBC TV 
national network. 


Specialists in Quality 
ANIMATED FILM&, S 


PHONE: (604) 681-4017 2 
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ABOUT 


ANIMATORS 


First, we present Willy Ashworth, 
who used to be Bill Reed, but found 
everybody was called Bill Reed, so 
now he’s Willy Ashworth. 

The story begins with the “French 
Fiasco.”” OECA — Ontario Educational 
Communication Authority —-— was 
starting a big-budget French-language 
series, asked quotes from local pro- 
duction houses. Didn’t like prices, 
went to Los Angeles. Local anima- 
tors found out, started agitating. 

OECA, trying to do right thing, de- 
cided from now on it’ll take bids on 
absolutely everything — and what they 
decided to tender at that point was a 
contract already awarded verbally to 
a freelancer — Willy Ashworth — who 
had just finished several weeks’ pre- 
paration for a new “Readalong”’ se- 
ries, which he’d also worked on last 
year. 

At June 1 meeting with OECA, 
other production houses find out Wil- 
ly had a handshake agreement already, 
and refuse to bid. Willy, along with 
Patsy Crudden (who also worked on 
the project last year), gets the job. 

And that’s also how the Canadian 
Animation Producers Association 
(tentative title) had its start. It con- 
sists of Toronto animation producers, 
with Montreal and Ottawa represen- 
tatives so far, and aims to be Canada- 
wide. 

“T’ve only been in the industry five 
years now,” Willy says, ‘‘and I’ve 
never known anything quite like it. It 
was encouraging. I think it’s good for 
the industry. I think we can help each 
other.” 

Encouraged by the result of sitting 
down together and dealing with OECA 
as a united group, the producers are 
now looking to other areas. 

“We generally are overlooked in 
all negotiations between guild and 
craft people and other professional 
organizations,” as Al Guest of Rain- 
bow Productions explains. ‘‘Even the 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers, in 
their dealings with the federal and 
provincial governments, forget about 
the animators. Because they consider 
us to be filmmakers like them — which 
to some extent is true, but we have 
special problems, which they don't 
know because they’re not in our busi- 


ness. 
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Got some interesting comments 
from Scott Didlake at the Ontario 
College of Art about the super-8 fes- 
tival in Toronto in April. The best of 
the animation is now on videotape, for 
anyone who wants to see it. Some of 
the best was done by 12-year-olds 
(there were no age categories). He 
also mentioned Eugene Federenko, 
who taught animation to children du- 
ring the recent animation festival at 
the Art Gallery of Ontario. 


(2) 

While on the topic — Peter Jones of 
the Film Board office in Vancouver 
mentions an NFB film made there 
with children as animators — with 
NFB animators “hovering around and 
being helpful but not interfering with 
the creative process.” 


Dennis Pike 


drawing Jaan Pill 


The Cape Dorset project out of the 
same office, with workshops set up 
for young Eskimo filmmakers, also 
comes to mind. Really excellent work 
— a purity of vision, a clarity. One of 
the shorts won a prize at Zagreb in 
1974. 

With his Indian legend animation 
series for a producer in L.A. just 
about wrapped up, Toronto freelanc- 
er Dennis Pike is working on two 
live-action film projects. One _ in- 
volves Canadian history. With the 
American bicentennial celebrations 
comes a heavy media onslaught pro- 
moting the popular American version 
of the history of the North American 
continent: 

“If we’re not careful we’re going 
to find the history of the period 200 
years ago crystallize into the mold 
that it’s been forced into this year. 

“Quebec as we see it today is a 
product of the American war for in- 
dependence. All the problems that are 
built into Quebec are there as a direct 
result of the war and the Loyalist mi- 
gration northward.” 

Also in the works is a live-action 
Pike film about Eskimo and Inuit land 
claims in northern Canada. 

Interesting to talk to freelancer 
Pike about the Film Board. Norman 
McLaren, he comments, is a national 


monument. That’s good, he says. On 
the other hand, work in industry has 
been the same or almost the same as 
what he’s done, but one never gets the 
two years to polish it: “In fact they’re 
just ordinary people with a lot of time 
and a lot of money to polish the hell 
out of stuff. And of course you haven't 
got that commercially.”” (You’d ac- 
cept second or third rough and use it. 
At Board you’d keep on refining till 
happy.) 

That’s where their reputation is, 
says Pike: the polish. Great people. 
“But it’s like the protection you get 
from being in a monastery. 

“After a while the big wheels who 
develop through the Film Board hier- 
archy appear to the rest of the world 
almost as cardinals. They’ve all got 
red robes.” 

Oo 

Seems the February 1976 issue of 
Millimeter really has become a col- 
lector’s item ...Cine Books reports 
that its original stock sold out com- 
pletely. They reordered and that’s 
all sold out too. “Anything on anima- 
tion goes very quickly.” 

Another treat is the article on Os- 
kar Fischinger by William Moritz in 
Film Culture, Nos. 58-60, 1974. Fis- 
chinger, whose free-flowing synchro- 
ny of music and visual imagery in a 
short set to Brahm’s Hungarian 
Dance No. 5 had a significant influ- 
ence on the development of Norman 
McLaren as an animator, was fasci- 
nated with natural medicine, experi- 
mented with diets, moon cycles, mag- 
netic earth currents. His work on 
“synthetic sound” and “sounding 
images” in the ’30s was a forerun- 
ner of what is now called concrete 
and electronic music. Few understood 
what he was getting at till he spoke 
about his concepts to Edgar Varese 
and John Cage in the ’40s, and they 
were able to exploit them in their 
work. (And John Cage, you remember, 
said that “Everything we do is music. 
Everywhere is the best seat.”’) 

And now a word from Jim McKay 
of Film Design. Tell me, Jim, what do 
you think about the way animation 
houses pop up and disappear over the 
years? 

“Well, my impression is that ani- 
mators are like migrant fruit pick- 
ers. They go where the action is. 

“IT was always amazed when I would 
go to New York and meet people, and 
find out where they worked and for 
what studios they worked, and then I’d 
go back a year or two later to find out 
half the studios didn’t exist anymore. 
But the people were still there, work- 
ing under different names and in dif- 
ferent combinations. It all sounds like 
animation is insecure — but then I’m 
suspicious of security as an end. 

“T guess I like the challenge. To be 
able to adapt and change to a situation 
is what makes life interesting.” 


Jaan Pill 
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Hallmark of quality 


@ Motor may be crystal controlled for wireless sync sound. Speeds from 10 to 50 fps forward and reverse, controlled by solid state 
electronics. Automatic slating with sync-pulse generator. Q) Rechargeable battery that adds a mere 13 oz. to the weight and attaches right to 
the camera. @) Technologically, the most advanced through-the-lens metering system. The silicon cell has no memory, So it reacts instantly, 
responds uniformly to all colors and is practically unaffected by temperature changes. Rugged, accurate anu reliable. @ Light-emitting diodes 
indicate correct exposure in bright 13X reflex finder. The completely electronic system has no mechanical parts or moving needles that can fail 
due to rough handling. Lighted diodes are always visible even in dim light. © Electro-magnetic control for instant start and stop with shutter in 
closed position. © Electronically controlled single frame capability assures the kind of accuracy and reliability found only in specially built 
animation units. @O) Superb picture steadiness to satisfy the demands of the most discriminating pro. The lens mount is so rugged and well- 
engineered you can safely carry the camera by the lens. © Automatic threading and spool ejector for swift change of film. Complete line 


of superb optics: macro, power zoom, lenses with fully automatic exposure contro!. automatic depth of field scales, automatic diaphragm 


pre-setting, super fast f/1.1 aperture. e@ Professional accessories include 400’ magazine, matte box, blimp, shoulder brace, u/w housing. 


Bolex built the all new H16 EL with every essential feature 
successful professionals use to create outstanding 16mm | yaa le Al | IN EW 


commercial films. Yet until now these same pros have had to 


pay thousands more for these same advantages — without 
having them all in one camera. ——2 CY | = >.< 


And, with the Bolex EL, a pro can film more easily and get 


superb results. As a matter of fact, so superb, he can blow up 
his film to 35mm for theatrical release if need be. [Ee T 
Write for your copy of the full colour brochure and 


catalogue. Study each feature carefully. Compare the price, 

quality and features of the H16 EL with any other 16mm 

available. Get your very own Bolex, then go out and experience >> i, 4 S Ee f << 
total camera performance. 


PROFESSIONAL DIVISION iC W.CARSEN CO.LTD. 31 SCARSDALE ROAD + DON MILLS - ONTARIO M3B 2R2 
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by Katherine Gilday 


By 1967 Al Guest was a very busy man. The animation 
studio he had developed in Toronto was at its peak — the 
third-largest in the world, with a staff of 150 and a half- 
hour film to be turned out per week. ‘‘We were the well- 
spring,” Guest says. ““The most active, aggressive anima- 
tion company around.” Then a mammoth business venture 
fell through — and the whole thing came tumbling down. The 
Guest Group, five companies in all, split up and its creative 
personnel scattered in all directions. Guest left for Europe 
vowing never to return to this country and never again, at 
all cost, to become involved in animation. A year and a half 
later he was back — in Canada and in animation. This spring 
he has just sold the first fully Canadian animated series 
ever produced to the English and French networks of the 
CBC. 

Al Guest has survived for a remarkable 25 years in the 
animation business in Canada, 20 years as an independent 
producer — though he ruefully admits to being unsure 
whether he’s “survived” or been endowed with several 
lives. We are sitting in a pleasantly dishevelled room, 
home of his most recent incarnation, Rainbow Animation 
Ltd. The company is two years old and has only recently 
moved into new quarters at 45 Charles St. E., cheek-by- 
jowl with several other small film companies such as 
Spence-Thomas Productions. Jean Mathieson, Guest’s part- 
ner and long-time associate, sits working at a light-table 
as we talk, periodically injecting her pungent turns of 
phrase into the conversation. 

“TI was working just to meet the payroll every week,” 
Guest recalls of former days. Now he has very definite 
ideas about how to keep an independent production house 
alive and healthy. Rainbow maintains only a small core of 
permanent staff, hiring freelancers for specific projects 
when the need arises. ‘‘We’ve tried to assemble our own 
repertory group here... for example, our cameraman also 
does inking, painting, xeroxing.”’ A conscious attempt has 
been made to avoid “‘the usual caste system of animation 
studios where the animators are the Brahmins and the 
painters, the Untouchables’. Al believes the lowest-paid 
labors requiring the least training are as significant as the 

more specialized functions, in terms of what finally appears 
on the screen. 


Katherine Gilday is working on her PhD on twentieth century poetry 
at the University of Toronto. She was production assistant on the 
Durrell series, The Stationary Ark, and is currently trying to finish 
a short film about a window. 
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Both partners place special emphasis on the self-suffi- 
ciency of their operation. ‘‘We don’t have the economic ne- 
cessity to keep manufacturing. We don’t have a big machine 
to feed,” Al says. He believes that many Canadian produc- 
tion companies still labor under the delusive assumption 
that they must hang on to a large permanent staff. “If all 
our contracts died tomorrow, we’d be able to take time out 
to work up a pilot and try to sell it. Jean and I could do the 
whole thing ourselves — write it, shoot it, even do the 
voices if we had to.” 

How the partnership itself functions begins to come clear, 
as well. Al sees himself as an artist; but, as he says, 
“Tm of an entrepreneurial nature and that’s the side of me 
that has always asserted itself.’ His satisfaction derives 
from helping to create and realize a project as an entity 
and he tends to focus his energies on pre- and post-produc- 
tion. Jean is usually more actively involved in the produc- 
tion stage itself: ‘“She has to watch it move.” 

The partnership and the approach seem to be paying off, 
though past experience certainly hasn’t hurt (productions 
equivalent in length to more than 50 feature films, Guest 
claims). The breakthrough came in 1975 with Ukalik, a half- 
hour animated fantasy based on Eskimo art and their first 
true programming venture. It sold in fourteen countries. 
Most important of all, Rainbow owns the film. 

Their latest project and the one they are most interested 
in discussing is a series of five-minute animated films for 
children on oceanography, entitled Captain Nemo. It is 
startling to discover that this is the first animated series 
ever to be created, financed and produced in Canada. Guest 
explains that implementation of CRTC Canadian content 
regulations is such, in the field of animation, as to permit 
American producers a huge and unfair advantage since it 
does not call for authentic Canadian production. A film that 
passes as Canadian content may, for example, be written, 
designed and financed in the States, with only the drawing 
and shooting done here. Guest feels strongly that the Cana- 
dian content label should be reserved for films 100% produc- 
ed in Canada, with a significant number of the negatives 
(from which the major profits are made) owned in this 
country. 

It is the reasoning of a pragmatic man of business, not a 
fervent nationalist. What he wants is to be permitted to deal 
with the Americans on an equal basis with access to their 
markets. He has done much of his work for Americans over 
the years and is open in his admiration of them, particular- 
ly for those entrepreneurial qualities whose lack in the 
Canadian personality is an old and well-worn song. 


The fearless Captain Nemo and his ship 


Captain Nemo, then, was conceived as very much a com- 
mercial product. ‘‘What we saw Saturday mornings was so 
awful...,”” Al says. “It had no substance that we could de- 
termine and it didn’t even look that good. We thought we 
could do better.’ Their experience with a children’s TV 
workshop in New York which was utilizing super-hero 
comic characters for educational purposes helped to mold 
the series concept. Capt. Nemo is a rock-jawed muscle- 
man, a sort of ecological hero who hands out tidbits of 
scientifically accurate information about ocean life (a panel 
of five international oceanographers checks the script) 
within an action/adventure format. 

I ask Al whether his products reflect anything distinctive- 
ly Canadian in our culture. He replies somewhat pessimis- 
tically that we’re all pretty much Americanized anyway. 
The issue, however, turns out not to be that simple for him. 
It seems that while the CBC has been very enthusiastic 
about the series and given it all-out support the producers 
are experiencing some difficulties selling it in the US. Not 
enough violence to suit American distributors. 

Jean grows incensed on the subject of distributors, whom 
she sees for the most part as parasites, interested only in 
large profits and in seeing what has worked before repeat- 
ed ad nauseam. “Their objectives have absolutely nothing 
to do with the public welfare — they have no morals.”’ She 


recalls one of the men in Hollywood who turned thumbs 
down on the series because of its lack of violence: “‘He 
came out of an office all pink and gold, like Lana Turner’s 
bedroom — a horrible crummy fat man with a cigar, the 
whole bit — and this is the guy who’s going to decide what 
my kids are going to watch on TV!” 

Al and Jean have received a more favorable response 
from the various station groups in New York, and will peddle 
it themselves, station by station, if necessary. 

I watch the series pilot and am struck by the amalgam of 
influences, the compromise of styles and attitudes it rep- 
resents. It looks like all the American children’s shows — 
as it is designed to do in order to attract an audience. A 
booming voice over the titles announces the death-defying 
adventures to come. But the story itself is a surprise. The 
nuclear submarine in which Capt. Nemo and his young side- 
kicks Chris and Robby (girl and boy) are travelling is 
adopted by a young blue whale as its mother. The action 
centres on finding the real mother before the baby, in its 
enthusiastic affection, does fatal damage to the craft. Along 
the way, pertinent details about the species, including the 
crucial fact that it is endangered, are supplied by our 
underwater hero. A shark appears — and so do the big guns 
of the sub. But instead of blasting the creature, Capt. Nemo 
tries to lay low in the hope they will not be seen. The mes- 
sage that comes across is this: they are prepared to shoot 
if they absolutely have to, but they’d rather not have to. The 
shark is eventually disposed of by the mother whale, not in 
a violent, blood-and-guts battle, but through the brief single 
impact of her ponderous bulk. The sub, meanwhile, hurries 
away. 

The episode is apparently typical of the rest of the series 
in the stance it assumes towards the natural world. Though 
the pace has been quickened in later programs, the produc- 
ers have stood fast in their refusal to incorporate unneces- 
sary violence into the series. In addition, many of the worst 
excesses of Disney-style wildlife depiction have been avoid- 
ed. The ocean’s inhabitants are relatively unanthropomor- 
phized, and the natural situation generally left to resolve 
itself. Instead of an assertive human presence, the prota- 
gonists’ activity is purposely kept as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, extending only to credible involvement with the ocean 
world, such as setting a stranded whale free. And even then, 
as Jean points out, “It doesn’t come back and warble thank- 
you in a Nelson Eddy voice.”” Such an approach, Al admits, 
holds something distinctively Canadian about it, something 
reminiscent of our strong documentary tradition and of our 
accustomed role as “‘observers”’. 

The series seems to have won the approval of the ecology- 
minded Greenpeace Foundation who have taken the pilot 
back to Ottawa to show to schoolchildren. Rainbow is donat- 
ing drawings for the organization’s fund-raising auction 
next month. 

At the moment 52 programs are planned, with the possi- 
bility of a further 13. Three are finished. Animation is an 
extremely time-consuming business -— each five-minute 
segment takes about seven weeks to pass through the as- 
sembly-line talents of 12 people. A wide variety of ocean- 
related topics will be covered — pollution, archaeology, 
mining, farming, in addition to the ongoing interest in ma- 
rine life. The series will be shown on the CBC as part of 
a children’s program, Peanuts and Popcorn, Saturdays 
10:30 to 12:00, modelled along the lines of an old-fashioned 
Saturday matinee (cartoon, serial, feature) and starting in 
October. 

Al Guest doesn’t see himself in any vanguard as far as 
the animation medium goes. Although he can talk intelli- 
gently about the latitude it offers for handling abstractions 
or the challenges inherent in animated features, he sees 
Rainbow geared mainly towards the television market. 
“We're primarily entertainers,” he says, “trying to keep 
our own principles in mind.” oO 
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by N’eema Lakin 


Animation has often been regarded 
with something less than respect and 
appreciation by both filmmakers and 
the general public. The capture of 
cinematographic realism has always 
easily impressed viewers. Thus, live- 
action films are often seen as the 
appropriate medium for artistic ex- 
pression, the discussion of philoso- 
phical issues, and. the proper presen- 
tation of both personal and _ political 
ideologies. 

Animation, though a film form, is 
paradoxically closer to the graphic 
arts — particularly the popular arts in 
that, from the beginning, an _inter- 
change has existed between cartoons, 
comics, and the animated film. 

However, in recent years, there has 
been a growing recognition of the im- 
Portance of animation as a film form. 
An increasing number of film festivals, 
articles, and courses are being devot- 
ed to both an historical view of anima- 
tion and animation technique. 


ES 0 en So i 


N’eema Lakin holds an MA in communica- 
tion studies from Simon Fraser University, 
whefe she also worked as a teaching assis- 
tan, Having made some animated films and 
: ee pone in founding the Burnaby Moun- 
cone tlm Society, Ms. Lakin is presently 
oreing as a freelance writer in Vancouver. 


In the traditional view, Canadian 
animation is centered in Montreal 
and begins and ends with the National 
Film Board. This assumption ignores 
the fact that much of the animation 
originating in Canada has been produc- 
ed in commercial ventures, outside 
the confines of the NFB. Even 
independent filmmakers and small 
companies are gearing their produc- 
tion primarily towards the commer- 
cial and popular entertainment fields, 
though perhaps employing less tradi- 
tional commercial styles to accom- 
plish these aims. 

A growing number of animators are 
also working independently in indivi- 
dual styles on personal films as well 
as commercial projects, breaking the 
previously sharply defined bounda- 
ries between the amateur and the 
professional, and between the com- 
mercial and the avant-garde. 

Vancouver supports a small but 
active group of animators. Perhaps 
not more than 12 individuals could be 
classified as full-time professional 
animators. Even among this group, 
several people occasionally take on 
odd jobs to supplement their incomes. 

Due in part to the small size of the 
professional community, animators in 
Vancouver seem to have formed a 
rather tightly integrated group. As 
Don Worobey, head of the NFB’s Van- 
couver animation studio, states, ““The 
majority of animators here, especial- 
ly those between the ages of 25 and 
35, studied at the Vancouver School 
of Art, and share a similar training 
in the visual arts and graphic design. 
We also tend to maintain contact with 
each other and with film students 
currently enrolled at VSA.”’ 

As such, most animators are fami- 
liar with each other’s films and often 
do subcontract work on each other’s 
projects, as well as freelancing for 
the NFB or larger animation firms. 

Canawest Film Productions, the 
largest commercial animation studio 
in Vancouver, is a division of KVOS- 
TV, the CBS network station from 
Bellingham, Washington. Although only 
three people, Cathy Madsen, Liz Ed- 
gar, and Barrie Helmer, are employed 
on a permanent basis, Canawest also 
hires a large number of Vancouver 
animators for freelance work. Ac- 
cording to Cathy Madsen, “Our con- 
nections in the American Northwest, 
as well as in Western Canada, enable 
us to obtain many contracts from 
both areas. Along with animated com- 
mercials for Hollywood Pacific and 
the National Bank of Seattle, we have 
produced TV serials for Hanna-Bar- 
bera, such as Abbott and Costello, 
The Beatles, and Wait Till Your Fa- 
ther Gets Home. These serials follow 
the traditional animation style esta- 
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blished by the Hanna-Barbera studios.” 

In Canada, Canawest has produced 
films for the governments of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. One of these com- 
mercials, a 30-second spot, entitled 
Aware, made for the Saskatche- 
wan alcohol control program, won an 
award at the US TV Commercial Fes- 
tival. The animation division of Cana- 
west also produces titles and inserts 
for films made in their live-action 
studio. 

Although the majority of animated 
films produced in Vancouver have 
been made for commercial or 
informational purposes, the NFB con- 
tinues to provide an alternative as a 
non-commercial forum. The NFB’s 
contribution to animation is a sub- 
stantial one. With the introduction of 
a regionalization policy, a few years 
ago, both a regional approach to ani- 
mation and the personal styles of 


west coast animators have emerged 
at the NFB. 


The animation section of the NFB’s 
Vancouver division was _ established 
four years ago. In 1974, the group 
moved to its present location on Van- 
couver’s Granville St. 

Don Worobey recently became head 
of the animation division, taking over 
from John Taylor, another Vancou- 
ver animator. After graduating from 
the Vancouver School of Art in 1970, 
Worobey did a postgraduate year with 
animator Ryan Larkin. He then work- 
ed for the NFB in their Inuit anima- 
tion workshop at Cape Dorset: “I 
started working with animation be- 
cause though I had been trained as a 
painter, I wanted my work to move; 
to be dynamic. Eventually, I decided 
to become completely involved with 
film. 

“IT think my orientation towards 
animation is different from many of 
the other animators in Vancouver. 
The majority of them are basically 
character animators; interested in 
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A Quiet Day by Alsenst a 


storyline and character development. 
I’m predominantly a visual animator. 
I'm excited by abstract design and 
geometric shapes; the conceptual and 
experimental aspects of film. 


“The concern here at the NFB 
remains with the fairly traditional 
NFB approach to animation. The style 
and overall orientation is towards 
films with social commentary, and 
which emphasize social issues. How- 
ever, I do feel that animation produced 
at the Vancouver studio does possess 
definite regional flavor and character, 
both in its subject matter and 
approach. Films here tend to be light- 
er, more humorous, and less overtly 
political.” 


The NFB in Vancouver has funded 
diverse projects in the past, which 
have been quite successful in com- 
mercial theatres as well. Land Use, 
by Hugh Folds, is a theatrical short 
made for use by community groups, 
detailing the trials of a young couple 
who attempt to go back to the land. 
The Twitch by Al Sens (in collabora- 
tion with Hugh Folds and Wayne Mor- 
ris) is a film about prejudice, which 
focuses on a king with this particular 
disability. It was shown in local’ com- 
mercial theatres along with Jaws. 
Hugh Folds and Wayne Morris also 
produced Citizen Harold, which re- 
ceived an honorable mention at the 
Australian Film Festival. TV Sale, 
by Ernie Schmidt, provided a satiric 
look at television, and was also shown 
in local commercial theatres. 


Due to budget constraints, produc- 
tion has been cut by about half. Yet, 
several projects are currently under- 
way; a film about supertankers off 
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the northwest coast, a documentary 
about children’s animation, and some 


theatrical shorts. Worobey himself 
is currently working on a film about 
Egyptian architecture with experi- 
mental filmmaker Al Razutis. 

Worobey is particularly pleased 
with certain aspects of the NFB’s 
program. “One of the innovative fea- 
tures of the Vancouver program is 
the support that is available to the 
beginning and the independent film- 
maker. If the NFB likes the rushes 
of a film, and the filmmaker lacks 
the funding or the facilities to com- 
plete it, the NFB will provide the 
needed funding and facilities. If the 
final film is thought to be good, the 
NFB will buy it from the filmmaker, 
paying up to $5,000, and consider the 
film to be an NFB production. If not, 
all rights revert back to the film- 
maker. The NFB will also buy com- 
plete films and script ideas from 
local filmmakers.” 

Locally, the NFB maintains strong 
ties with the Vancouver School of 
Art. Their consultation services are 
made available to students, along with 
occasional use of NFB facilities. Some 
graduates of the VSA have come to 
work for the NFB on special projects. 

Worobey would like to encourage 
greater film and script production, 
and more experimental techniques of 
animation (i.e., computer and optical 
animation), but budget constraints 
make this difficult. He is also some- 
what frustrated by what he believes 
to be excessive centralized control 
by the NFB. 

“Budgets must be approved by the 
bureaucracy and unfortunately pro- 
jects from the west are pitted in com- 


petition for funding against those from 
other regional offices. However, since 
the NFB is less subject to commer- 
cial pressures, we are still able to 
get a considerable amount of support 
for developing and refining various 
ideas.” 

Al Sens is perhaps the best known 
and most influential of the Vancouver 
animators. Sens, who runs his own 
independent animation studio, began 
making animated films in the 1950s. 
He has done work for the NFB, the 
CBC, Simon Fraser University, the 
University of British Columbia, the 
Learning Corporation of America, 
Cinemedia, Infomedia, Public Service 
Commercials, and Habitat, as well as 
numerous independent projects. His 
many films include A Quiet Day, The 
Twitch, Puppet Dream, The See Hear 
Talk Dream and Act Film, The Sor- 
cerer, Timmy, and The Bureaucracy. 
He has been mentioned as a major 
Canadian filmmaker in Ralph Ste- 
phenson’s book, The Animated Film, 
a part of the International Film Guide 
Series. As a past teacher at the Van- 
couver School of Art, and present in- 
structor in UBC’s Theatre Depart- 
ment, Sens has also influenced the 
work of many Vancouver animators. 

Sens became interested in anima- 
tion as a vehicle for the further de- 
velopment of the cartoons he had been 
drawing for magazines like The Post 
and Maclean’s: “I got into animation 
because I felt it would allow me to 
extend the characters and ideas I had 
originated, in a combination of gra- 
phics and short stories. I was self- 
taught; there really was no place to 
study animation in those days. How- 
ever, my work was influenced by 
various European graphic artists such 
as Richard Williams, animators like 
George Dunning, Chuck Jones, and 
Tex Avery. 

“To me, animation is a _ hybrid 
art form. In fact, I really don’t think 
that there are many similarities be- 
tween live-action and animation. Ac- 
tually, animation itself is more like 
an individual actor.” 

While Sens asserts that he likes 
the freedom of working as an inde- 
pendent, he emphasized that if the 
workload becomes too heavy, there’s 
a good ‘“‘telephone network” of people 
who can help out with the technical 
and graphic work. 

“I find that my style is constantly 
changing. I like to experiment with 
different methods, particularly those 
techniques which help to alleviate 
some of the more tedious aspects of 
cell animation. I also enjoy caricature 
and the various aspects of character- 
ization. Of course, sometimes the 
techniques you can use are limited by 
cost and by the demands of a parti- 
cular client.” 


Sens describes most of his films as 
mild social commentary, usually 
made within an interpersonal con- 
text: “To me, the content is more 
important than the technique, and I 
enjoy making my points with humor. 
Paradoxically, the restrictions in 
terms of content and humor are less 
stringent in commercial work than 
in most educational projects. Often 
educational groups are so intent on 
getting across the facts, they can be- 
come too didactic. Personally, I like 
to lighten difficult clinical or techni- 
cal information and convert it into 
a more generalized type of film.” 

Sens’s ability to achieve this type 
of balance is evident in the series 
of films about learning disabilities 
which he made for Simon Fraser 
University. Ordinarily a difficult and 
even painful subject, Sens, using a 
combination of stills and cell anima- 
tion, manages to both enliven and 
enlighten. 


Teaching at UBC has enabled Sens 
to supplement his earnings as a film- 
maker and to enrich his style and 
perception: “I get a different per- 
spective from my students. An engi- 
neering student, for example, has a 
very different approach to animation 
than I do, and I can get new ideas 
from this type of orientation.” 

Both Sens and his cameraperson, 
Richard Bruce, agree that since fund- 
ing is such a problem for filmmakers 
/animators, they would like to see a 
system implemented that would be 
similar to that of the medieval guild. 
In this type of apprenticeship system, 
a beginning animator could learn by 
actually making films, and be ensured 
of some form of monetary support 
during this time period. 

Another of the small independent 
companies in Vancouver is Synch- 
Pop Animation Studios, founded by 
filmmakers Mal Hoskin and Wayne 
Morris, and accountant Paul Royce. 
Both Hoskin and Morris attended 
VSA. During that time, they were co- 
subjects in a CBC television docu- 
mentary about young filmmakers in 
Canada. Animated films produced by 
Morris and Hoskin during their 
student years received distribution 
by Universal Films. 

After graduating from the Vancou- 
ver School of Art, Hoskin taught a 
course at VSA for three years. In 
1974, he founded Synch-Pop Studios 
with Morris and Royce. 

Since the establishment of the com- 
pany, Hoskin and Morris have produc- 
ed, among other films, sequences for 
the CBC’s French section of Sesame 
Street, animated segments of a navy 
training film, a film about physical 
fitness (made in collaboration with 
Al Sens), and various commercials 


and advertising shorts. These films 
include Metric System and Metric 
Slide Show for the Provincial Educa- 
tional Media Centre of B.C., the ’74 
Tax Guide for Canadian Cinegraph 
of B.C., and commercials for Rai- 
nier Beer, the Rolf Harris Show, 
What's the Good Word? 

Wayne Morris has worked as an 
animator, scriptwriter, and director 
on various productions. He has also 
worked on films for the NFB; Citizen 
Harold, Tilt, BC Centennial Clips, 
and For the Good of Mankind. 

As Hoskin states, ‘““We like having 
our own company and being in control 
of our situation. Our talents mesh 
well, and complement each other. 
Wayne concentrates on character ani- 
mation, whereas I tend to prefer ab- 
stract and logo work. Then again, 
Wayne has a fairly definite style, 
whereas mine is subject to constant 
change.” 

Morris remarks, “Our style is ba- 
sically traditional cell animation. I’m 
personally interested in characteriza- 
tion and the dramatic possibilities of 
scripted animation, rather than just 
film technique. I have a well-esta- 
blished animation style, which I’m 
quite happy with. In developing this 
style, I'd say that I was influenced 
by American cartoons — Disney cha- 
racters, and Daffy Duck and Bugs 
Bunny, etc. I think what Id really 
like to see is that type of animation 
technique applied to a dramatic si- 
tuation; or a situation with a socio- 
political content; a kind of animated 
Pogo strip.” 

One of Vancouver’s independent 
animators is Audrey Doray, a well- 
known artist and sculptor. Doray 
views herself primarily as a painter 
and sculptor, who began working in 
animation as a result of her frustra- 
tion with the static image: “I was 


always fascinated by the idea of mo- 
tion. I experimented with different 
materials in terms of light pattern 
and movement; for example, paintings 
with sound tracks and moving sculp- 
tures. Gradually, I realized that my 
work involved a cyclical repetition of 


The goat from Zodiac by independent 
animator Audrey Doray 


image patterns. I thought animation 
would enable me to accomplish this 
type of image flow on a smaller and 
more manageable scale.” 

Doray’s first film Zodiac involved 
cell animation of drawings depicting 
the interaction between the 12 signs 
of the zodiac and the four basic ele- 
ments; fire, air, earth and water. 

Her current project, as yet 
unfinished, is entitled Poppy Talk. 
As Doray describes the film, “It 
concerns the lyrical yet somber con- 
trasts between a poppy and an iron 
gate. The whole concept can be viewed 
on different levels; the poppy as the 
symbol of the battlefield, as a part 
of the cycle of nature, a mystical 
symbol, or a representation of the 
pop culture.” The film is to be a 
combination of animation and live ac- 
tion, color and black and white. 

Unlike many other Vancouver ani- 
mators, Doray works solely on an 
independent basis: “I feel that my 
films are highly personal, and this is 
probably the reason that except for 
occasional] technical assistance, I tend 
to work alone.” 

At the present time, Doray has 
temporarily abandoned animation for 
the production of a slide/sound docu- 
mentary about China, which she visit- 
ed a year ago: “I could see making 
an animated film about China or a 
film with animated sequences. Anima- 
tion could be a very powerful political 
tool. For example, an animated news- 
reel or certain Czech animated films 
I have seen are extremely simple and 
direct but also incorporate a statement 
about the human condition. 

“T like animation to be compressed; 
short and relatively simple. Other- 
wise, I feel there is a danger of in- 
formation overload, from too much 
stimulus. Through my work in sculp- 
ture, I’ve learned that it is very 
important to pay attention to the pro- 
jection span of a potential audience. 
I appreciate a director like Antonio- 
ni, who holds a shot and give you time 
to absorb all the information which 
is in that particular shot.” 

In general, the animation scene in 
Vancouver is an active one, which giv- 
en the opportunity could become even 
more vital and exciting. Many other 
filmmakers such as Howard Peddlar, 
Norman Drew, Marv Newlands, John 
Taylor, Ken Wallis, Richard Watson, 
an Malcolm Collett are also working 
in the animation field. Students too 
numerous to mention individually, as 
well as amateur animators, are also 
busy honing their skills in courses 
at the Vancouver School of Art, UBC 
and SFU. With this type of training 
combined with the highly personal 
west coast style, Vancouver animators 
will continue to contribute interesting 
dimensions to Canadian animation. © 
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The world of animation, Disney, 
and the cartoon character. But what 
of the three-dimensional group — the 
puppet film? Puppets? Immediately 
you associate strings, marionettes, 
or even a ‘Punch and Judy’. Yet the 
process of puppet animation is much 
more involved than simply pulling 
strings... and it’s fighting for recog- 
nition and a place in Canada’s film 
industry and culture. In Europe, as 
everybody knows, puppetry is a tra- 
dition, particularly due to the influence 
of Jiri Trinka and his followers. They 
created a sort of ‘theatre of the old’, 
where the emotional magic of ani- 
mation gave life and personality to a 
totally ‘dead’ thing, and people could 
lose themselves in these films. Well, 
a part of this culture and magic is 
finally starting to develop in this 
country. More independent groups are 
breaking away from the conventional 
cell work, and exploring new areas 
in the three-dimensional field. 


Neil Warren is a ‘plasticine’ puppet ani- 
mator presently freelancing for CBC and 
independent groups. Graduated from Cones- 
toga College, Film in 1975, he is working 
on a children’s short (‘plasticine’) for TV 
at the moment, as well as a promotional 
film. His first professional experience was 
with Animette, Canada. 


Take, for example, ‘plasticine’. 
That miracle substance that you can 
bend, shape, mold into almost any- 
thing. When combined with the film 
medium, it can be given ‘life’ and 
accomplish any number or fantasies. 
The material is becoming increasing- 
ly popular in commercials, childrens’ 
shows, and even current events pro- 


grams, mainly due to its abstract 
appearance and malleability. The 
major problem encountered’ with 


‘plasticine’ is its lack of resistance 
to heat, but with several large fans 
surrounding your miniature set, you 
can keep your actors ‘cool’ enough to 
manipulate. 


Cineplast, formed by Marc Chinoy 
in 1969, used the ‘plasticine’ tech- 
nique to a great extent. Peter Dewd- 
ney, who is now with Nelvana Ltd., 
worked with Chinoy on a number of 
projects, the first being a series of 
animated inserts for Sesame Street. 
The beginning films were very ab- 
stract, using a transformation tech- 
nique of one character flowing into 
another — with a complete absence of 
sets and props. After a series of these 
segments, Cineplast became involved 
with commercial work in, variously, 
advertising for beer, childrens’ vita- 
mins, and paper towels. They drifted 
towards other media with these pro- 
jects, including plastics and paper, but 
in 1972, returned to ‘plasticine’ when 
Taurus Films of Germany approached 
the company with a pilot for a propos- 
ed series titled Wildman. The complet- 
ed program was successful and launch- 
ed the series. As a result, Cineplast 
moved to Munich, leaving a few mem- 
ories, and the challenge for other 
‘plasticine’ animators in Canada to 
take over where they left off. 


Yet animators of this sort are 
scarce at the moment. I believe there 
is a group involved in Quebec, as well 
as Ray Ethier of Crawley Films, Ot- 
tawa, and myself. Peter Dewdney, 
who spent several months with Chinoy 
in Munich, felt that North Americans 
are less receptive to the ‘plasticine’ 
/puppet medium than Europeans, but 
this attitude is already changing, and 
hopefully the technique will develop 
and expand here in Canada within the 
next few years. 

Equally as popular as ‘plasticine’ 
animation is the puppet group. Ani- 
mette, Canada produces puppet films 
for children, at a small production 
company located in Thornhill, Onta- 
rio. Its goal is to create a visionary 
world with imaginary characters to 
which children, its main audience, 
will relate. Directed to an age group 
close to dolls and puppets, their films 
present a simple moral or message to 
the small fry, without being too over- 
bearing. A child’s psyche can relate 


Experiment, from the series Welcome to 


Our Small World, puts its emphasis on 
teaching, with lessons in chemistry, math- 
matics and basic shapes 


to the medium, and in a sense, learn 
what the puppets are trying to teach 
— and that’s what the producers, Ali 
and Milo Kubik, find rewarding. The 
money is minimal, the publicity is 
almost nil, but it’s mainly love of the 
work that keeps them going. And there 
are never enough of these films for 
kids. 

By definition, three-dimensional 
animation is an exacting process giv- 
ing simulated life to an inaminate ob- 
ject, via single-frame exposure. It is 
a technique involving hours and hours 


of tedious work in tiring body positions.’ 


The principles of live-action film- 
making are basically involved, except 
that in animation, one or two people 
are in charge of everything. Sets, 
props, characters are all on a minia- 
ture scale, with their boundaries con- 
fined to a huge table top. Actors are 
constructed from wood and metal ball 
and socket armatures. (I suppose the 
advantage over live action is that the 
characters are not capable of form- 
ing a union.) Perspective is very im- 
portant, as well as a certain amount 
of stylization in the puppets. The Ku- 
biks try not to be bound by reality, as 
their intention is not to imitate life, 
but to create an imaginary world with 
imaginary creatures who do not talk, 
but rather speak through pantomimed 
actions. It creates a visual, almost 
universal language. The characters 
are simple, yet possess an air of 
gentleness and purity without being 
too wholesome. They are in a totally 
different class from the science- 
fiction and commercial animated pup- 
pets common in US features and shorts. 


The Kubiks both worked profession- 
ally in Czechoslovakia — Milo in the 
film business and Ali on the stage, 
in opera. Ali’s first encounter with 
three-dimensional animation came 
through Slovak Cinematography, a 
group trying to establish a_ special 
studio strictly for puppet work. In 
August of 1968, the Kubiks left the 
country with their daughter Milada 
and son Peter, to settle in Canada. 
They hoped to continue their careers 
in filmmaking in totally new conditions 
in a different cultural climate, and 
after the usual hardships, they secur- 
ed work with the CBC in Toronto. 
The Kubiks have been in the animation 
business for six years now, and this 
is the first serious initiative by the 
professional press to discuss their 
work. Otherwise, nobody seems _ in- 
terested. They are not publicity-seek- 
ing people, but need to be known in 
order to continue working. The Ku- 
biks see puppet animation in its 
pioneering stage here, useful for 
commercials, promotional and edu- 
cational: films. Unfortunately, there 
is still that fight for recognition to be 
won against cartoons. 


Animette, Canada has produced four 
series of films distributed commer- 
cially in Toronto. Each series pro- 
vides children with fables that rough- 
ly parallel their own experience. The 
first, Adventures in the High Grass, 
involves a community of bugs and 
their experiences in ecology and na- 
ture. The second, Welcome to Our 
Small World, involves the same 
characters in a variety of stories 
concerning elementary science. The 
third series, with the stylization 
closer to human proportions, takes a 
trip to the farm with Lisa and Her 
Friends. The emphasis in these films 
is on human values. The final series, 
Inuit involves 13 films based on Es- 
kimo folklore. Each is a _ separate, 
original tale written by Ali Kubik. 
The stories encompass a wide range 
of elements, both fantastic and im- 
aginative, and the Kubiks felt that in 
doing the series, they would be con- 
tributing to the enrichment of Cana- 
da’s culture. 


In the four series, a total of 52 
films were produced by Animette, Ca- 
nada. That’s almost four and a half 
hours of film shot frame by frame. 
Mathematically, that is 270 minutes, 
which equals 15600 seconds. As there 
are 24 frames per second, it was 
necessary to make 374,000 clicks 
of the camera shutter and miniature 
movements of the puppets. This cal- 
culation gives us an idea what puppet 
animation means in reality, and 
clearly shows the amount of patience 
Ali Kubik must possess to bring her 
‘actors’ to life. oO 
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Crowded rooms at the top of long 
flights of stairs, gay drawings pinned 
on the walls and bodies bent over 
light tables, miscellaneous people who 
come and go and sometimes actually 
work with a skeleton staff of five. 
There you have a composite picture 
of the functioning animation studios 
in Montreal. These studios — Michael 
Mills Productions, Boxcar Films, Ko- 
hill Productions, Disada and Les Films 
Quebec Love — share still another 
characteristic: strong feelings about 
the National Film Board of Canada. 


Michael Mills Productions 


Michael Mills Productions, like 
Boxcar, sprang from the ashes of 
Potterton Productions.* After seven 
years at the NFB, Mills had taken a 
leave of absence to direct, design and 
adapt Oscar Wilde’s The Happy Prince; 
Potterton held the overall producer’s 
contract with Reader’s Digest. The 
success of this TV special, following 
hard on the heels of his successful 
NFB short Evolution, prompted Mills 
to open his own studio rather than 
return to the Film Board. 

Being on his own, Mills says, is fan- 
tastic. ‘The Film Board drove me up 
the wall, to be honest. There’s a sense 
of freedom there but the pace is so 
damn slow. A lot of ideas took so 
long to get off the ground; all that red 
tape...’” Nevertheless, his prior train- 
ing in England and his long association 
with the NFB have produced an anima- 
tor who is devoted to experimentation 
and technology. 

About 85% of Mills’ work is in anima- 
tion, the rest being in special-effects 
commercials using a combination of 
animation and live action. Currently 
he is working on packaging a _ half- 
hour special for TV, but the bulk of 
his contracts are for commercials 
and he is happy with the outlet they 
give him to work on experimental 
techniques. Generally, he says, clients 
want him to become involved in the 
initial concepts and, perhaps as a 
result, his commercial work is very 
satisfying. 

What does he like about Montreal? 
Ironically, it’s the presence of the 
Film Board. ‘“They’ve got lots of 


* Potterton Productions Inc. was founded 
in 1968 and went bankrupt in 1974. It had 20 
permanent employees and hired freelancers 
— sometimes over 100 at a time — when work 
demanded. Besides producing five feature- 
length animated films, Potterton also pro- 
duced three live-action features (Fleur 
bleue, The Rainbow Boys and Child Under 
aLeaf). It is generally thought that these 
last features, coupled with an exaggerated 
overhead, were responsible for the downfall 
of the company. Gerald Potterton is current- 
ly working — in California. Ed. 


A house catching cold for a Union Gas commercial: Michael Mills Productions 


lovely equipment. While I can’t use 
half of it, I can go up and prod it 
and poke it and find out how it all 
works. And I do actually hire it if 
I can’t find similar equipment else- 
where.” Just lately, for instance, he 
rented out the Board’s aerial-image 
camera which was bought when he 
was at the Board and which, as far 
as he knows, has to date only been 
used by him. 

Mills opened an office in Toronto 
and has a representative in New York. 
The motivation was partly defensive, 
in case Montreal proved lukewarm to 
an English animator. Now he states 
that 75°. of his work is in French and 
that he’s had to neglect the Toronto 
office for the time being. Recently 
he did get some work from a Toronto 
agency — when it went down to New 
York to find an animator and saw 
Mills’ show reel. The agency came 
back north and gave the job to Mills 
— the great Canadian way, n’est-ce pas? 


Boxcar Films 


Two young animators who worked 
along with Mills at Potterton, Julian 
Szuchopa and Paul Sabella, founded 
Boxcar Films two years ago. Paul 
had done some freelance work at the 
NFB, having been trained in fine arts 
in Egypt, but Julian just happened 
along when Potterton was starting out 
and was trained on the job. Again, 
it was Potterton’s demise that got 
them into business for themselves. 

Th2ir work is basically commer- 
cial, with about 10° coming from the 
educational field — mostly Sesame 
Street contracts straight from New 
York. They echo Mills’ feeling that 
commercials call for creativity and 
emphasize that agencies are always 


looking for fresh approaches, new 
effects. Boxcar is in good shape, ac- 
cording te the owners, because they 
offer more for the money. “We try 
to give something special, something 
the client wouldn’t get elsewhere.” 
As long as they can continue to pro- 
duce good, creative work, Szuchopa 
and Sabella say, they are optimistic. 
Still they speak with surprise when 
they mention that their commercial 
for H. Salt Fish and Chips of Toronto 
won a prize at the Canadian TV Com- 


mercial Festival. Boxcar is a low- 
key, low-profile operation. Never- 
theless, having tasted glamor once, 


they’ve entered a film in Ottawa 76. 

Business has recently started com- 
ing in from the Quebec government 
and Boxcar is now a very busy place. 
The future doesn’t worry them. “‘Pot- 
terton went under because it got too 
big and it made a few mistakes finan- 
cially. When you have a company the 
size of Boxcar, you have control over 
it.” Having just bought an animation 
camera, Boxcar is still growing. 


Kohill Productions 


In the west end of Montreal, Kohill 
Productions has been operating for 
about two years. Koos Hillenaar found- 
ed the company after six years of 
freelance work, and now counts the 
CBC (Sesame Street) and ad agencies 
as his principal clients. Having been 
trained in Holland, and having worked 
in Germany and Sweden, Hillenaar 
specializes in 3-D or puppet anima- 
tion, a genre less popular in Canada 
than in Europe. 

Over the years, his clientele has 
changed from being almost entirely 
educational to being commercial, a 
change which he is not sure he likes. 
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“I prefer working in educational films 
because there’s a lot more freedom, 
freedom to be creative. Commercials 
have just one thing in mind: to sell 
the product. Plus the advertising agen- 
cies themselves get involved in the 
creative part. In educational work, 
we do 75° of the creative work our- 
selves.” 

Hillenaar speaks about the enor- 
mous market in the US for educational 
films (where most of his work comes 
from) and states that Canada has 
neither the money nor the market 
to support large, specialized products. 
He has done a film on reading for the 
deaf. ‘In Canada, there are only three 
or four big institutions which could 
buy a program like that. Here, there 
just isn’t the market.”’ 

The demand for animated films 
follows the demand for film in general, 
and has its own ups and downs besides. 
“There seem to be periods of three 
or four years when animation gets 
more popular,” Hillenaar points out. 
“Everyone wants to insert some 
animation into his product, whether 
it be commercial or documentary. 
And then there are years when - it 
goes down, when it’s not as fashion- 
able to use it.’ Hillenaar feels that 
the demand has diminished recently 
and looks forward to the day when 
animation will again be greeted with 
greater enthusiasm. 


Disada 

Both Disada and Les Films Que- 
bec Love stemmed from amateur groups 
pooling their resources to make their 
own films and later converting them- 
selves into bonafide businesses. 
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Peter Adamakos, the president of 
Disada, had been making animated 
films since elementary school. Disada 
was a grouping of enthusiasts which 
functioned for five years before be- 
coming professional in 1970. During 
the initial period, material and equip- 
ment was bought through subscriptions 
paid by the users, and many projects 
were realized by the collective ef- 
forts of the members. Like the other 
Montreal companies, 80‘; of the work 
Disada does today comes from the 
sponsored field; about 55°c are com- 
mercials, the rest are educational 
films. The remaining 20°: are films 
which Disada makes for itself. Ada- 
makos remarks that all the educational 
films made by his company come 
from the States. “I don’t think we’ve 
ever done a Canadian educational. 
That’s because of the Film Board’s 
being here.” 

One can almost see Adamakos chang- 
ing hats, picking up the “president- 
of- the- Society- of- Filmmakers” cap 
which he wore last year, as he talks 
about the NFB. “‘The main stumbling 
block to animation in Canada is the 
National Film Board. And as long as 
the NFB continues to have a monopoly 
in live action or in animation, we're 
never going to have a film industry, 
much less an animation industry. I 
know most people believe it and are 
afraid to say it but I’d rather be right 
than popular.’”’ Adamakos does men- 
tion that the rising costs of live-ac- 
tion films are making animated films 
more competitive. He hopes that pay 
TV will also help the animation indus- 
try. 

The future is promising. ‘‘As our 
audience gets more sophisticated and 
our concepts of film more abstract 
and philosophical, we are going to 
need films to illustrate things like 
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housing shortages and what-not. These 
complex subjects can only be shown 
in an entertaining way through anima- 
tion,’ he comments. “There is still 
something about a moving drawing 
that attracts people to watch. If Bar- 
ry Lyndon had been animated, no one 
would have complained.” 


Les Films Quebec Love 


The young, enthusiastic animators 
who constitute Les Films Quebec Love 
are a product both of the revolution 
in Quebec’s educational system which 
created the Université de Québec, and 
of the federal government’s subsidy 
programs called Local Initiatives and 
Opportunities for Youth. Fresh from 
the university film program, they set 
themselves up as a cooperative and 
managed to make their own films using 
grant money. Today, understanding 
that grants don’t go on forever (they 
did receive 7 LIP grants) and having 
exhausted the Canada Council too, 
they have reorganized to “go profes- 
sional’. 


With Nicole Robert as president, 


Quebec Love has created its own 
hierarchy and is going after com- 
mercial contracts. So far, work has 


come in from the Olympic Organizing 
Committee, from agencies, and from 
other producers who want animated 
credits for their films. Quebec Love 
has a special relationship with Québé- 
cois artists; it took its name from a 
song by Charlebois which it animated 
and now Beau Dommage, a musical 
group, has just written a song ex- 
pressly for them. Robert hopes that 
her company will be able to work 
within the artists’ domain, specializ- 
ing in films which stem from live 
shows. 

In working with shorts, Robert be- 
lieves that animated films communi- 
cate more quickly to the spectator. 
They tend to be funny, attractive films. 
As for features, the public wants films 
which reflect everyday reality. She 
wonders if bits of animation couldn't 
be inserted in live-action features. 
‘Animation is fun,’ Robert says, 
“it’s the candy. But it can hardly 
take the place of the whole meal.”’ 


Not only are all of these companies 
located physically upstairs (with the 
exception of Kohill), all of them but 
Disada sprang up two years ago. Pot- 
terton’s disappearance helped, and 
perhaps so did the NFB’s decision 
not to enlarge its permanent staff. 
Certainly, it is not possible to ani- 
mate in Montreal without being aware 
of the Film Board. The independent 
studios hire NFB-trained freelancers 
to help them complete projects, and 
are thankful for the help which the 
NFB staffers are always ready to give. 
Nevertheless, the pace and the wealth 
of the NFB combine to create resent- 
ment. One can’t help but wonder what 
the profile of animation in Montreal 
would be, were the NFB to clearly 
define its role and leave to the private 
sector as much work as this sector 
could bear. oO 


Stepping out for Les Films Quebec Love 
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Horseplay Animals in Motion 


You have been labeled an amateur filmmaker. Profes- 
sionals can be amateurs, in that they maintain an idealism, 
a love for making films. 

An amateur is one who loves what he does. The reason I 
am into animation is because I happen to be able to do a lot 
of things in that area — not easily, but I can do things that 
not many individuals can do all as one person. Some people 
can write, others can draw, others can think editorially, 
while some people are technical. I can do all these as one 
person; that solves communication problems and elimi- 
nates a lot of psychological problems that working with 
other people might involve. I don’t have to earn my living 
in film. 


Let’s talk about your intentions. In The Portrait of Lydia 
there are recurring motifs and images which apply to other 
of your films — women, snake, horse. 

Portrait of Lydia was my first and — as far as I knew at 
the time — last film. So I just poured all kinds of images that 
I had scraped together into the one film. Then I started 
making other films and each one has one or more aspects 
from Portrait of Lydia. But Portrait of Lydia contained a 
lot of my inner feelings, ideas, images. 


Barry and Greg Thomson, freelance writers from Toronto, are 
both graduates of York University where they worked, respectively 
as Associate Editor and Book Editor, on Pulse Magazine. 
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Eurynome 


Let’s discuss the image sequence in The Portrait of Lydia. 
Images appear to follow a pattern; for example, there is 


a Bible, a courtroom, a woman, a skull, then a tombstone 
and so on. 


I planned the film so that it goes in cycles because the 
music went in cycles. That is the reason for the repetition. 
Toward the end of the film I gave up the cycles because I 
got bored drawing the same things over and over. Up till 
then I stuck to my plan. 

The basic idea of the film was about a girl who lived in 
a middle-sized Ontario town who was breaking free from 
her inhibitions. All my theories about religion and life are 
in the film. For example, religion is the super-ego which 
is ingrained by parents and the church. Lydia breaks free 
in her nakedness and someone touches her. Bang! All of a 
sudden the father appears, then the church and so forth. Her 
death is the ultimate punishment, probably. 

Basically, the film represents the girl’s thoughts about 
love, sex, marriage. 


Could you explain why Freud and Jung and mythology in 
general are catalysts to your animation ideas ? 

Well, when I made Portrait of Lydia I was in fact carrying 
out a hunch I’d had years ago. I had been wondering whether 
there was some connection between art appreciation and 
dream symbolism. If in dreams a tree or shrubbery has a 


Filmography 
JOHN STRAITON 


The Portrait of Lydia: 1963-64. Animator, John Straiton; 
music, Franz Schubert, Eighth Symphony; 16 mn, color, 
8 min. The film deals with the myth of art history. All the 
images are famous Western paintings. “Basically the 
film represents the girl’s thoughts about love, sex and 
marriage.” (J.S.) 


Steam Ballet: 1966-67. Photography and editing by John 
Straiton; music, Glen Willer, In The Mood; 16 mm, color, 
4 min. A montage of moving images of machinery — cogs, 
ii and camshafts — seem made to move to the Miller 
mood. 


The Banshees: 1966-67. Photography, sculpture and anima- 
tion by John Straiton; music, Igor Stravinsky, Firebird; 
16 mm, color, 8:05 min. Fairytale-like images of fire and 
night and shapes that seem to come alive. 


Animals in Motion: 1968. Animator, John Straiton; photo- 
graphed by Edweard Muybridge from 1877-85; 16 mm, 
sepia, 7 min. Music, show music from 1880-90 period. 
Witty montage of Muybridge’s serious studies ts a spirited 
romp through his collected photographs. 


Eurynome: 1969-70. Animation and sculpture by John Strai- 
ton; 16 mm, color, 6:30 min. Music, Gustav Mahler, 
Seventh Symphony. Sensual as plasticine can be, a lot of 
myths are mixed in a strangely heavy allegory of a woman, 
a snake and some consequences. 


Horseplay: 1972-73. Animator, John Straiton; producer, Mrs. 
Louise Clinton; music composed and sychronized by Bill 
Cordray; 16 mm, color, 6:38 min. Sparsely limned, this 
treatment of a clever anecdote of a woman and a centaur on 
a sunny afternoon is as frisky as the tale (pun intended) 
with a delightful twist... at the end, of course. 


Les portes de l’enfer (The Gates of Hell): Animated film 
in progress. Based on Rodin’s sculpture. 


particular meaning I wondered whether that kind of thing 
made certain images attractive because they played on those 
symbols in the mind. I did a painting one time based on 
a famous reclining nude by George Wan. Then I took the 
various parts of the body and superimposed little miniature 
paintings over them. A breast became a nicely rounded hill 
in a landscape, for instance. 

I’ve always felt that there was a certain amount of truth 
in the things Freud was groping for. It’s a very inexact 
science and I put it to the test by making the film. Most peo- 
ple are quite unaware that I’ve done that and that’s fine. 
People look at it and like it or dislike it for their own rea- 
sons. One woman may see a horse as a male symbol and 
another way see it as a symbol of aggression and another 
may see it as a father image. But it’s hard to deny that 
horses are attractive to look at, for one reason or another. 

I got interested in Jung only recently. He goes way further 
than Freud, of course, and I think he gets a little on the silly 
side. But he tracks down mythology to the idea that there 
are basic human characteristics shown in myths. Mythologies 
of different countries often run quite parallel to one another. 
The Canadian Indians and the Japanese; the South American 
Indians and the Europeans have many things in common with 
one another in their early stories and myths. I try to go 
back to those things so I’ll have a reasonably good chance 
of making a film that will appeal broadly and have a long, 
long life rather than being something that is merely a com- 
ment on the passing moment. 


Mythology, of course, is a good subject matter for anima- 
tion because so much of it involves transformations and 
monsters and so on. 


Your first development of a myth as a whole would be the 
one with the serpent — Eurynome. 

Well, consciously using myth. The myth of Eurynome was 
my excuse to put on the screen what I really wanted there. 

I did make a short film on Marilyn Monroe before I 
started being a little more serious. You can shoot a film in 
an evening if you work at it hard and I did one on Marilyn 
Monroe one evening on my vacation. 

A film on Marilyn Monroe — that’s mythology! Later I 
thought that since there is so much material available on 
Marilyn Monroe that I’d do a larger work. I thought I should 
start with Athena and work through various goddesses to 
Clara Bow. One continuous dissolve through Betty Boop and 
so on till we end with Marilyn Monroe. 

Incidentably in Eurynome, each time I made any kind of 
movement with the plasticine figure I destroyed the piece of 
sculpture. I had to have something to refer to. The woman’s 
face is that of Marilyn Monroe. It’s not really recognizable 
as such but that’s the image I used. 


Did you research Greek myth in any detail? 

I did a lot of reading in that area. Let me tell you how 
the film came about. I started out to do a film called Three 
Loves, based on paintings I had seen of Zeus who seduced 
people in various forms; as a shower of gold, as a swan, 
as a bull, as a serpent and various other things. I decided 
that since the serpent-and-woman relationship was always 
kind of a shocker I’d put that and Europa and the Bull and 
Leda and the Swan together in one film. I intended to make 
a mythological trilogy. I shot Leda and the Swan, but the 
figures were so tiny and the animation so bad that it didn’t 
work. Also, the action between Leda and the Swan was so 
bestial that I’ve only shown it to one or two people. I was 
so discouraged I abandoned the whole project. 

But, during the next six months to a year I learned a lot 
of things. I learned not to make little plasticine figures. I 
made the basic female plasticine figure a foot high instead 
of a few inches and started again. 

In order to do those three stories I used Robert Graves’ 
book on mythology. He has many interesting insights. He’s 
much like Fraser and others who are into psychological and 


John Straiton 
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sociological study of mythic content. The first myth in 
Graves’ book is about the serpent and the woman. In the 
recounting of this myth she rose from the sea and I just 
couldn’t make the sea out of plasticine. The rocks in Eury- 
nome I got from another myth which explained the creation 
of man by giants throwing rocks at one another and the 
rocks turning into people. There are all kinds of bits and 
pieces from mythology that I compressed into the one film. 


Why did you use a real clip of a hydrogen bomb explosion 
in Eurynome? 

I couldn’t make a plasticine explosion. I don’t like the 
explosion very much, but I needed something to wipe out 
the sexual arousement and I thought that was pretty strong. 


Why did you choose Mahler’s music for Eurynome? 

A friend of mine suggested it when I asked, “‘What would 
be a good piece of music?” and that was it. The rest of the 
film’s soundtrack was made by a woman who worked for 
the (advertising) agency who liked to experiment with sound. 
It’s quite an incredible job. There are seven or eight layers 
of sound on the track. I owe her a debt of gratitude since 
the film wouldn’t be as good without the sound affects. 


On the program of your films recently exhibited at the Onta- 
rio Science Centre by the Ontario Film Theatre there is 
a note written on Steam Ballet about machines being sensual. 
Do you find this to be so? 

For some reason nobody accepted Steam Ballet. I noticed 
that whenever one of my films had a sexy quality to it people 
accepted it. So I thought: ‘“‘What the hell, I'll write some- 
thing about this film that’s sexy.’’ There are people who are 
amused by the movement of the machine parts. They have a 
humorous look. Like an eccentric dancer. That’s what 
delighted me. 


How did you come to do Steam Ballet? 

It happened over a period of three or four years. One 
year I went to a steam engine fair and thought about doing 
the film. The next year I shot it in 8 mm. It looked good so 
I did it the following year in 16 mm. 

The 8 mm version is almost identical to the 16 mm film 
except that a few of the more entertaining movements I 
couldn’t find the next time around. I am not telling a story 
or creating an essay. More than anything else I am making 
interesting visuals — pretty to look at and enjoy. I didn’t have 
any other thought in mind but what I called the film — Steam 
Ballet — and that’s literally what it is. It’s a dance. 

I made Steam Ballet to go with a train song by Miller — 
Chattanooga Choo Choo. It had a good rhythm, but was too 
short. So I ran the footage I shot with different pieces of 
music and In the Mood worked well. 

Steam Ballet was never very popular in amateur circles. 
It was an easy film to make and I did it quickly. 


The Banshees, like Eurynome, has a destructive element: 
the fire. 

I used to do wood carving. I’d take a root and make part 
of a figure out of it. I did these wood carvings years ago 
when I was in my 20s. On my vacation I’d find driftwood 
on the shore and carve a face on it. 

With The Banshees I wanted to make a film about witches 
and darkness and the forest and wooden objects. At first 
I had in mind a film using natural roots and other shapes. 
Later I thought, “I’ve got all this sculpture. I’ll slip that 
in too.” I used the lighting to bring these things to life, to 
make a dance of the witches. I imagined a dark, red hole in 
the ground glowing upward with these creatures performing 
a witches’ sabbath. 

I was influenced by Dorothy in the Wizard of Oz film, 
the trees grabbing her and so on. 
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Would you explain how you came to do Animals in Motion? 

Edweard Muybridge published 100,000 photos or more in 
the late 1800s. The book I have, which contains the film’s 
title, is 75 years old. I shot some of the film from this book, 
but I found I was destroying it with the animation device. 
So I got two collections that have been reprinted in modern 
times and filmed them. 


The books have sequences with 12 to 20 photos to each 
movement study. Some of them are quite random. For 
example, the woman smoking was obviously taken with 
vertical cameras because the perspective change is from 
up to down at a rate of six frames a second, I would guess. 
I made Animals in Motion by leafing through these picture 
books and picking out amusing juxtapositions. It didn’t work 
as well as I had hoped. The woman climbs the ladder and 
then the monkey climbs a stick. The monkey travels along 
upside down and the woman does the same. It isn’t until the 
plump woman walks by and then the elephant walks by that 
the joke finally connects. 

There is another one people miss. A woman is sweeping 
and a horse goes by, then a dog goes by and she continues 
sweeping. When an elephant goes by she puts the broom 
down. That was the Chaplin gag I was trying to use and it 
didn’t work. 


Was Animals in Motion shot in monochrome? 

I shot it black and white negative and when I saw it it look- 
ed dull so I had it printed on color stock using a filter, to 
give an antique photographic look. 


With Animals in Motion you used a technique that became 
synonymous with Expo 67 films: multiple screen images. 

I decided to use multiple images just to show that I could 
do it. 


What was the little piece at the end of Animals in Motion? 
It looks like some guy putting on his pants. 
That was me. 


It happened so quickly. ; 
That’s an inside joke. Muybridge had photographed him- 


self so I did the same. 


In several of your films you appear to emphasize the ac- 
tion by pointing it up rather than allowing the action to speak 
for itself. For example, in Horseplay when the woman 


kisses the horse you use a cliche, having hearts burst forth, 
but the source of the hearts is between her legs rather than 
between her lips. 

Both, by the way. These cliches are what they used to 
do in most animation but I decided to do what I did just for 
fun. That’s playing. It’s similar to Felix the Cat. When he 
was surprised there would be an exclamation point over his 
head. 


How did you choose the subject for Horseplay? What were 
the things that mainly interested you in making this film? 
That’s an interesting story. There was a girl who worked 
at the agency who was interested in film. She said if I was 
making a film sometime she’d like to be involved in it some- 
how. She had a horse and a rather good-looking husband. 
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Elementary animation forms a play about a horse in Horseplay 


With those ingredients the idea of Horseplay developed. I 
made a very tight storyboard. Then I shot the film live. 
Needless to say she wore a bathing suit, which I removed 
during the animation. 

The subject was mythology. I try to choose for animation 
something that can’t be done in some other way. What 
interested me was using live action as a basic for the 
animation. You’ll notice in the film hand-held camera move- 
ment and things of that sort, which are usually not done in 
animation. While I was making it one of the things that was 
interesting to me was seeing how little drawing I could do 
in order to suggest an action. I had a lot of fun doing that. 
There are places where I used only a few lines to show the 
horse and the rider, getting very free or loose in my 
drawing style. 


Were there particular technical problems you had to solve 
in producing Horseplay? 

It seems like such a simple thing to take a figure from 
a piece of film, rear-project it and trace it and then do 
animation from that; but of course it doesn’t work at all 
like that. You have to learn to match line for line. I had to 
throw away several months of work in experimenting to 
find out what I was doing wrong. I assumed that by adding 
frames up that the mind would average it out, but in fact 
it doesn’t happen that way. The eye sees every individual 
frame quite clearly. For instance, when I was drawing the 
man’s head I squiggled his hair roughly and I didn’t bother 
to make it continuous from frame to frame. Then when I 
projected it, it looked as if he had a cloud dancing on top 


of his head. I solved that by taking all the drawings and 
filling it in with solid red. There really weren’t many 
technical problems. It was simply learning animation and 
as I got going and got to understand what was happening I 
could draw much more loosely. 


How do you usually plan your films? 

I do it various ways. Sometimes I write extensively first 
and sometimes I start off by drawing or sketching. With 
different films I use different methods. 


You so often work with different techniques in your films 
— drawings, roots, plasticine, photographs. Whv? 

When you’ve done a plasticine animation film you're 
sick of plasticine for a while! However, I like doing plasticine 
animation because the result is so much more lifelike. Plas- 
ticine, more than anything else, I have found, brings the 
objects to life. 

I don’t think I will return to animating live subjects (as 
in Horseplay) ever again. 

Now, I am returning to Portrait of Lydia techniques with 
my new film because I have an appropriate subject to do 
them with. 


Do you usually title your work before you start? 

My working title for my current project is Les portes de 
V’enfer, which is taken from The Gates of Hell, Rodin’s 
sculpture. Rodin had all his important works contained in 
that one piece of sculpture. 


I intend to explore all kinds of new themes, since as I 
told you I’ve been reading further and getting new thoughts. 
I’ve also got a lot of old ideas that I haven’t used yet. 

I started reading Jung in some depth for this next film I 
am making. I don’t find him as interesting as I find Freud, 
who is much easier to understand. 


How would you describe your visual aesthetic? 

If you mean what do I like, I guess I would say I like con- 
crete rather than abstract. When I paint I like to paint real 
things, real scenes. My taste is average. I am not a fan of 
Pollock or Warhol or Snow. In art I suppose I like the im- 
pressionist period the best. Things where people know that 
they’re seeing art and not just some invention. 

Photography is magic and filmmaking is more than magic. 
Where I first felt that was when I first did animation with 
plasticine. Literally, I felt I had created a being. Here’s 
this little piece of plasticine and it moves its hand and looks 
at you. That’s magic and I was thrilled with this. Magic and 
mythology coincide with one another. Bergman as a child 
was interested in magic; Orson Welles is interested in magic 
and Lumiere was a magician to begin with. This kind of 
person often gets into filmmaking. 


What do you expect the audience to bring to your films? 

Well, interest in the human mind, a sense of humor, 
a little literacy. Most of my films were made for my 
friends. So, I have an idea of the people I am addressing or 
making the film for. I expect them to know a little bit about 
or have some feeling for psychology and history. I expect 
them to want to be entertained. I always hope that my films 
are entertaining in their own way. I don’t try to persuade 
anybody or change their minds about anything in particular. 


What is the situation with distribution of your films? 

They are handled basically by the filmmakers’ co-opera- 
tive (Canadian Filmmakers’ Distribution Centre) here in 
Toronto. There’s an outfit in California distributing some of 
my films. I understand they owe me money and I have yet 
to see it. I find the whole film world to be loose and strange 


about money and payments. I am glad I am not trying to make 
a living on film work. =) 
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Here are 
some of the 
reasons... 


e Lightweight © No cables © On shoulder shooting, no 
tripod necessary © Rugged and reliable in any climate 

e Extremely mobile © Light Nicad batteries give between 
3,000 and 4,000 ft. per single charge © Full reflex © Quiet 


Operating, a really silent partner ¢ Camera, amplifier & 
battery, all in one. 


Cinema Products, CP16R, 
a complete camera system. 
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The National Film Board of Ganada 
proudly announces its participation in 
the International Animated Film Festival, Ottawa ‘76 


National Arts Centre, August 10 to 15 


Retrospective of NFBG animated films: 
Tuesday, August 10; 3 to.5 p.m. 


Exhibition on the history of animation: throughout Festival 
in the lobby of the Arts Gentre 


Films in competition 
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A film by Jacques Drouin 
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OPINION 


where is 
Canadian cinema 
heading ? 


In recent years, Canadian cinema has 
been the subject of innumerable discussions, 
controversies and oral or written state- 
ments. Since I have been working in the 
field of cinema in Montreal for a long 
time, I will venture an opinion and offer 
some ideas, even if they are unlikely to be 
accepted. I will deal with only the broad 
outlines because what happens behind the 
scenes would make a whole book, not a sim- 
ple article. 

We have many so-called ‘saviors’? who 
are constantly speaking of the ‘‘crisis’’ 
of cinema and blaming either the govern- 
ment or the industry, in particular certain 
American companies. Of course, all these 
“saviors’’ claim to be absolutely disinte- 
rested, an attitude which leads to conflict 
and auto-destruction: everyone is jealous 
of the others and wants recognition of the 
divine mission which gives him a right to 
the taxpayer’s money. Among these people 
are, on the one hand, federal civil servants 
(whom some provinces unfortunately try to 
emulate) who think of themselves as abso- 
lute masters capable of bringing Canadian 
cinema to the greatest heights, and oh the 
other hand, a contingent of self-styled film- 
makers who act as if society owed them 


Serge Losique founded the Conservatoire 
d’art cinématographique at Sir George Wil- 
liams University (now Concordia Univer- 
sity), and has sponsored the Student Film 
Festival for eight years. This summer he 
was also instrumental in the organization 
of two festivals which coincided with the 
Olympics: one on cinema and sport, and 


the other on Canadian cinema. 
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by Serge Losique 


everything because they have made one or 
two films. In this unhealthy climate, em- 
pires of “kommissars’’, lobbying, para- 
chuting into key positions, dirty tricks and 
something that vaguely resembles North- 
ern Ireland has developed. 

Of course, these problems are present 
elsewhere too. But nowhere else in a de- 
mocratic country is public money so much 
a part of the game. This “cultural ma- 
fia’ is the most destructive force in our 
country. How can this be explained? Is it 
the result of a political will determined to 
give cinema a definite direction, or of 
ignorance on the part of the mandarins in 
the field? We may one day elucidate the 
answer to this question. 

Between these two extremes stand some 
people who understand that cinema has been 
in a perpetual crisis since its birth in 1895 
because it is at the same time an art and 
an industry — and both are costly. There- 
fore, cinema is a continuous struggle, and 
each film goes through its own crisis even 
after all the contracts are signed. Fellini 
was in a state of financial crisis throughout 
the shooting of his last film Casanova. 

This group of moderates understand that 
Canadian or Quebec content cannot be a 
guarantee of success, and that people can 
never be forced to see a particular film, 
simply because it is Canadian. Our 
viewers live surrounded by images and have 
seen the best of world films on the small 
or the big screen. Some groups insist that 
the state has to “protect” our cinema but 
they forget that no government in the 
course of history has ever created any 
great culture. On the contrary, creation 
is always unpredictable — it must not be 
confused with the planning of highways. As 


far as cinema is concerned, the more the 
state will legislate, the fewer good films 
will be made - because cinema means 
“movement” and the moment this move- 
ment is supervised by civil servants, very 
often incompetent ones, cinema is dead or 
meaningless — as is the case in countries 
where cinema is tightly controlled. 


In some circles where it should matter, 
nobody worries about the quality of our 
products. It is very difficult to make cine- 
ma succeed artificially while steering it 
in the wrong direction. It is not by protect- 
ing mediocrity that a serious cinematogra- 
phic base will be created in this country. 
Even Bergman has rejected any further 
“protection” from the officials of Sweden 
(which is so often proposed as an example 
of success) and left for Hollywood. 


If cinema could be reduced to the dimen- 
sions of meat, it would no doubt be easier 
— because there is no reason why we should 
be inundated by American beef when our 
beef is as good, if not better, than its 
southern counterpart. But cinema is some- 
thing else. It is in constant revolution and 
in the western world this revolution is led 
by our best bourgeois creators. 


The fact that this revolution originates 
in Hollywood, in the United States, is not 
suprising because Hollywood has become 
for cinema what Paris was for the arts at 
the beginning of the 20th century. Cinema 
is essentially the art of the masses and 
for that reason it is a mistake to under- 
estimate American cinema, which provid- 
ed the masses of the world with great 
myths of escape: love, horizons, freedom, 
sex, the direct justice of the frontiers, 
adventure... and also with modern gods 


and goddesses: Marlene Dietrich, Greta 
Garbo, Marilyn Monroe, Humphrey Bogart, 
Marlon Brando, Jack Nicholson... 

Furthermore, we must no longer think 
of Hollywood as being representative only 
of America; indeed some of the greatest 
filmmakers of the world as well as the 
greatest stars were received and accepted 
in Hollywood: Mack Sennett (from Quebec), 
Greta Garbo, Marlene Dietrich, Eric Von 
Stroheim, Joseph Von Sternberg, Zoltan 
Korda, Frank Capra, Rouben Mamoulian, 
Alfred Hitchcock, Charles Chaplin, René 
Clair, Jean Renoir, Roman Polanski, Mi- 
los Forman... Also in Hollywood cine- 
ma was never limited to a particular out- 
look as was the case in Canada where ci- 
nema for almost 30 years was only allowed 
to follow the lead of the National Film 
Board. As if this was not enough, even now 
they are trying to keep us within their 
official lines — and then are bold enough to 
speak of an industry of cinema, of crea- 
tiont 

With just a little love and intelligence, it 
can be understood that this beautiful and 
universal language is in_ itself irra- 
tional and as such cannot agree with the 
systems of rigid institutions. It lives and 
develops in absolute freedom and the role 
of the state as the modern Maecenas is to 
help it directly and not through a stuffy 
bureaucracy which is a consequence here 
of the worst British traditions. One might 
ask, where is the British film industry 
today? 

In the early ’60s, it was under the in- 
fluence of the great American films that the 
French produced a new concept of cinema 
with the films of the Nouvelle Vague. The 
first feature film of Jean-Luc Godard, 
A bout de souffle (Breathless), was an 
homage to John Ford. This interdepen- 
dence has shown that the language of cine- 
ma, particularly fiction, cannot go far if 
it is locked into some sort of provincialism. 


In a concrete way, what can be done in 
the present situation? Is it possible to con- 
struct a strong cinema with the help of 
narrow-minded pseudo-intellectuals, most 
of them disciples of the National Film 
Board? We naively think that by eliminating 
the American “majors” Canadian cinema 
can be created. But Montreal is only 40 
miles from the American border, like 
most of our urban centers, and nothing 
can prevent our people from going to see 
films there, just as nothing can prevent 
them from rushing to Cape Cod or Miami 
for vacations. Even if the American-owned 
theatres were closed, the “‘majors’’ would 
still do very good business as they are 
doing now with 16 mm films in schools, 
private clubs, etc. In Spain, during the 
Franco regime, the least sex in cinema 
was considered sinful and banned. As a 
consequence, the French border towns 
made easy money by offering the Spa- 
niards sexy films. 


People want to see a film, nothing more. 
It is true that our federal state lacks a 
general policy in this field and the general 
impression is they haven’t a clue. They 
should be the ones — maybe the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce — to study 
whether foreign companies prevent our 
films and other films of quality from being 


Pit by monopolizing showing and distribu- 
ion. 


There exist anti-trust laws in the United 
States too. Only healthy competition can 
give us access to the best films of the 
world. It is the role of the state to see to 
it that no monopoly exists in this field and 
that no particular country’s cinema be 
penalized in the process. But if cinema is 
treated as an industry it should be treated 
also in the overall framework of economic 
relations between Canada and the US. 

Consequently, I wish in this article to 
examine the role of the Department of the 
Secretary of State, the main power behind 
cinema activities in this country, as well 
as the roles of its various agencies. The 
problems of the Department of the Secre- 
tary of State, particularly its past prob- 
lems, can be summarized by saying that 
it was for a long time a prisoner of the 
British traditions of its higher officials 
and that it acted mainly through the agency 
of the National Film Board. On the one 
hand, the Department wanted to create a 
national cinema with its own “identity”, 
slightly overdone and artificially maintain- 
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Serge Losique at the Cannes festival 


ed for political reasons inherent in the 
federal context; on the other hand, its 
officials acted, and still act, as if we were 
a socialist country, or Latin American 
one, or —worse still — a young African coun- 
try where people have never seen films. 

The desire for power and domination 
that characterized the predecessors of the 
present Secretary has brought about the 
malaise of the Department and of the in- 
dustry as a whole. I wonder if the com- 
mercial side of cinema would not be better 
served within the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce than the Department of the 
Secretary of State. It is not easy to break 
established empires; however, in a politi- 
cal sense as well as for the cultural good 
of Canadians, the Department of the Se- 
cretary of State must examine as soon as 
possible the role of its agencies. It is not 
by controlling whatever moves on the 
screen that the federal government will 
make us more Canadian. After all, a man 
who keeps insisting that he is married is 
not necessarily a faithful husband... 


The National Film Board 


Its role was at one time positive but 
today, when secondary schoolchildren have 
studios and cameras, not to mention the 
innumerable universities where cinema is 
beginning to gain roots, it is urgent that 
the role of the Board be reassessed. We 
have seen enough of the power game and 
vested interests in Ottawa. Now the mil- 
lions given the Board could go directly 
to our filmmakers and cinema would fare 
much better. The role of the Board during 
the war was understandable and justified. 
But today, is there one great democratic 
country which has a branch of cinemato- 
graphic propaganda? If the Board must 
exist, then let it exist, but it should be 
treated on the same footing as other crown 
corporations and should rely on its own 
resources to survive. We are living at a 
time of image explosion and a democratic 
government does not have the right to use 
taxpayers’ money to make us tributaries 
of an organization that has already consider- 
ably slowed the normal evolution of Ca- 
nadian cinema. The image had already won 
the battle against the words in 1938... 

It may now be time to apply the Massey 
minority report (Royal Commission: Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, 1950) which declared 
that the federal government should cease 
financing the National Film Board. With its 
monopoly, the Board has done enormous 
prejudice to the independent sector and 
to those filmmakers who were not privileg- 
ed to enter the Board. Where can a non- 
NFB documentary film be shot? So, not only 
have we prevented an independent sector 
from developing and becoming stronger but 
we prevented our talents from expressing 
themselves, which is unacceptable in a 
country like ours. At any rate, the Board 
would be more productive if it became a 
kind of ‘‘cinema center’ — a center of cinema 
information, a national laboratory which 
would make contracts with private indus- 
try, a production company like all other 
private companies. As things stand now, 
people are wondering about the usefulness 
of the National Film Board with its army 
of functionaries. 


The CFDC 


Much has been said for and against this 
state corporation. I must admit that I, per- 
sonally, am not a great fan of it. On the 
other hand, it must be said that the CFDC 
has helped Canadian cinema. The problem 
with the CFDC was, and still is at the 
present moment, that its policy is unclear 
and pseudo-cultural rather than industry- 
oriented. It is true that we lack expertise 
and the CFDC cannot make films in the 
place of filmmakers and producers. But 
should it not have tried in the beginning 
to develop such expertise instead of sub- 
sidizing mediocrity? 

The idea I always supported was that the 
CFDC become a sort of national bank for 
the financing of the cinema industry (pro- 
duction, distribution, promotion) and that it 
refrain from setting itself up as a super- 
structure, thus repeating the mistake of the 
National Film Board. If a producer is 
willing to risk his own money along with 
that of the state, he should have the right 
to make any film he likes. The CFDC 
should transform itself into a mixed compa- 
ny of public and private capital. In the first 
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stage, the government should reduce the 
money it gives to other agencies involved 
in film production and increase considera- 
bly the budget of the CFDC. The fact that the 
cost of a more or less successful film is 
about a million must be taken into account. 
In our conditions, such a budget is realistic 
because crowds are running to see super- 
productions like Jaws and others whose 
budgets went far above $10,000,000. 

The CFDC should not close its doors to 
films produced here by great international 
filmmakers. Once in a while, such a film 
made by a world celebrity would stimulate 
our creativity and make our industry more 
viable. 

The CFDC should also make changes in 
its board. I would surround the present 
director with men who “breathe’’ cinema 
— and such men do exist here. If we really 
decide to have a cinema industry and not 
just talk about it, then the new CFDC must 
be given the means to work and the free- 
dom to operate on a world scale because, 
whether we like it or not, there is no pos- 
sibility of a viable industry in this field 
if it is not oriented towards the interna- 
tional market. 

I think that such a new CFDC, once 
established and cleansed of its narrow 
conceptions, could be extremely useful to 
our cinema industry — which will remain 
modest for a long time, not only because of 
the lack of expertise (filmmakers, produc- 
ers) but because of our tastes for things 
American (from hotdogs to automobiles) 
and also because of the enormous costs 
that will always be involved in this indus- 
try. Our linguistic duality will leave us 
for a long time handicapped by French 
and American cinema, because to be suc- 
cessful on the foreign market means to 
receive the stamp of approval of New 
York and Paris. It is a harsh reality that 
we must be aware of. Finally, it is the 
CFDC that should be responsible for solv- 
ing the peoblem of showing our films in 
theatres without resorting to quotas on 
foreign films or other simplistic and un- 
realistic methods. 


The Canada Council 


All reasonable people will admit that the 
Canada Council is trying to be the fairest of 
all federal agencies. As far as cinema is 
concerned, the Council is just starting to 
contribute. It would be beneficial that this 
agency play a much more important role, 
with an increased budget, than it does at 
present. The CFDC could help the indus- 
trial side of cinema and the Council the 
cultural side. As long as a government 
institution remains the judge concerning the 
good of the population, nothing can be said 
against it but the moment it becomes judge 
and participant at the same time, it cannot 
work any more in a democratic system. 
The Canada Council should play, in the field 
of cinema, the same role as it plays in other 
cultural fields and to my knowledge, there is 
no national commissioner for theatre or 
music. In this case, we could do without the 
commissioners from the National Film 
Board, the Festivals Bureau and the Na- 
tional Archives. 

I realize it is sometimes difficult to tell 
in advance whether a film is ‘“commer- 
cial”. I think Canada Council grants for a 
film should never go over $50,000. As one 
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criterion for selection, we might say that 
the types of films made by students or the 
ones produced at present by the National 
Film Board should be subsidized by the 
Council. Moreover, applications to the 
Council would be made directly while, in the 
case of the CFDC, the producing company 
would take the necessary steps and make 
the commitments. 


The Festivals Bureau 


I would not mention this Bureau if it were 
not constantly messing things up. For poli- 
tical or other reasons (definitely outmoded) 
this agency thinks of itself as the absolute 
master of any Canadian participation in 
other countries and thus undermines the 
efforts of organizations which have ex- 
changes with the outside. On the other hand, 
this Bureau does not consider it one of its 
prerogatives to help a strictly Canadian 
film festival. It is easy to organize activi- 
ties in other countries when all expenses 
are paid by the government, but we also 
need people who work here on Canadian soil. 

For many organizations, exchanges with 
other countries depend on reciprocity. And 
what then is the role of the Office of Cine- 
ma of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
if it is not to take care of our activities in 
other countries? However, when a grant is 
requested from the Festivals Bureau, the 
answer is always the same: no money. But 
when it is the Bureau itself which is organ- 
izing, then official delegations can be seen 
from Cannes to Sorrente (without, inciden- 
tally, representation of the private sector 
which the Bureau of Festivals was created 
to help). Officials travel everywhere under 
the grand title of ““Cinema Canada” instead 
of directly helping the distributors and 
producers to sell their films. In Cannes, 
our films are not sold by the Festivals Bu- 
reau but by Carle, Link, Demers and 
David themselves, and they are the ones who 
should be our delegates. Like the Aus- 
tralians and their koalas, we are trying 
to sell an image of the country. But the 
professionals who go to Cannes to buy 
films are not interested in the ‘‘delega- 
tions” of Ottawa, Melbourne or Quebec. On 
the contrary, this insistence on bureau- 
cracy can be detrimental to our films 
because serious festival organizers are 
suspicious of officials. Our Bureau abuses 
its publicity here as well as outside. To 
impress its employers (for reasons of 
budget) the Festivals Bureau declares 
everywhere in newspapers that Canadian 
cinema was never better represented than 
in Cannes this year. However, in the of- 
ficial competition, only one film, Metamor- 
phosis, was presented by Canada. This 
student film received the Palme d’Or — but 
it took part in the Festival only because of 
the efforts of my Conservatory and not 
those of the Festivals Bureau. In 1969, we 
had nine feature films in the ‘“Quinzaine 
des Realisateurs’’; in 1976 we had only two. 
If the CFDC is reorganized, it would make 
sense that it become responsible for help- 
ing our producers and distributors to sell 
on the international scene. An office with 
three persons in Cannes would be sufficient 
to give out all information on Canadian 
productions. It would be illogical for the 
CFDC, whose role it is to help the cinema 
industry, not to be present in the profes- 
sional film festivals of the world. For all 


other festivals, no agency would be better 
chosen than the Canada Council to take care 
of everything in a fair way. 


The Film Archives 


When its history is written, it will be said 
that the Film Archives of Ottawa were 
founded over the dead body of the Canadian 
Film Institute. This expression may be 
strong but unfortunately it reflects the truth. 
History will also say that our government 
stopped having faith in private cultural ins- 
titutions. In this particular case, the govern- 
ment allowed some officials, worthy of the 
military regimes of Latin America, to take 
over a great institution which had proved 
its value since 1935. The directors of the 
Institute tried everything to get some aid 
from the state, but in vain. To mislead the 
public, there was a “merging’’ between 
the archives of the Institute and the almost 
nonexistent ones of the National Archives. 
It was a scandalous ‘“‘coup d’état’’. What is 
also sad is that our parliamentary opposi- 
tion has never been interested in cultural 
questions. 

Of course, the federal government has 
the right and the duty to set up National 
Archives that will preserve its filmed docu- 
ments but when the Archives try to take 
over and control other private institutions 
(by controlling their subsidies), we do not 
have a democracy anymore but neo-fascism. 
The Archives are getting involved every- 
where and if the government does not exa- 
mine their more dubious activities (for ex- 
ample, trying to organize some festivals 
in other countries) there will not be any 
future for private initiatives. What good is 
it to try to improve the quality of culture 
in our country when we know that a federal 
or provincial official will do all he can to 
crush you? Such people are interested in 
power only and are cut off from the cultural 
and educational needs of the masses. In 
socialist countries, governments have at 
least the decency to admit that they want to 
direct and decide everything (economy 
as well as the freedom and culture of citi- 
zens) but there the expression “private 
enterprise’”’ has no meaning. 

This said, I still believe that the Ar- 
chives could play an important role in 
safekeeping our national heritage so long 
as their aim is not to build new empires. 
This tendency towards aggrandizement was 
clearly seen in the discussion organized by 
the Canada Council last June 14 and 15. It 
is to be hoped that after this discussion, 
another attitude will be taken in this field. 
If the National Film Board is reorganized, 
I think the National Archives should become 
part of it rather than of the Public Archives. 
The Board has the technical means and 
experience necessary; it also has its own 
collection. It would be illogical to create 
a new technical government agency because, 
if the agency is only for “preservation”, 
it is a question of money and nothing else. 


The CBC 

It is not my purpose to analyze here the 
greatnesses and the weaknesses of this 
government monster but because it is an 
important factor in cinema, I want to say 
a few words about it. This institution is at 
present too powerful and we should not let 
it become bigger by monopolizing other 
areas but should reduce its power as much 


as possible to make it competitive with 
private networks. The CBC is already too 
costly for what it is doing. 

Concerning cinema, CBC-TV is a stop- 
gap. It can be said that, in part, it is be- 
cause of television that our cinema was 
never successful in theatres; this is at 
least my experience in Montreal. Let us 
imagine the following authentic scenario: 
the CBC advertises it is presenting a certain 
Canadian film on March 27; a small inde- 
pendent theatre advertises the same film 
for March 29; failure of the film in the 
theatre. At any rate, most Quebec films 
were shown on TV in the course of the 
year. The few persons who were interested 
in seeing the films reflected that it was not 
worth going out to see the films since they 
would see them on TV. 

State-owned television was certainly not 
intended as a dumping ground for films nor 
as a film producer. Even the Sunday pro- 
gram Les beaux dimanches has started 
showing films. Such dumping can work for 
American films because, in the case of The 
Godfather for example, the film has al- 
ready made a fortune in theatres and can 
now afford to get a few million more on 
the various TVs of the world. But such a 
method is fatal for a film produced here: 
right in the beginning, the film is handicap- 
ped commercially in theatres and the CBC 
pays only peanuts. (A filmmaker is not paid 
more than $10,000 while the production 
cost may be around $350,000.) If the CBC 
gave the film producer the same amount 
they pay for a Lise Payette show or an 
Olympic Lottery special, the Corporation 
would really be helping our cinema. If 
state television forgot about film produc- 
tion and left it to private industry, the 
latter would be seriously reinforced. The 
CBC’s own production studios are not only 
detrimental to the independent sector but lit- 
erally kill it. The great networks in the 
United States are always using the resour- 
ces of private industry and I don’t see why 
we cannot do the same, the more so as the 
production of a CBC film or show involves 
a real army of people which makes for a 
terrible waste of public money. The CBC, 
as a corporation representing the Canadian 
taxpayer, should have an obligation to con- 
tribute seriously to our film production and 
not only to overblown projects destined to 
justify high budgets in Ottawa. 


Conclusion 


If I took the liberty in this article of 
discussing exclusively federal agencies, it 
is because I believe that the development 
of cinema depends right now for a large part 
on the federal government. It is true that 
the provinces, in particular Quebec, have 
the intention of doing something in the field 
of cinema but since provincial institutions 
are still embryonic and more narrow in 
their conception than the bureaucratic fe- 
deral agencies, I have omitted them. 

I know how difficult it is to break up 
certain pyramids. But if we believe in de- 
mocracy, if we believe in the contribution 
of citizens to the economic-cultural life 
of our country, it is time the federal govern- 
ment took away the monopoly from its 
institutions and showed more confidence 
in private initiative. We have the means, 
we just have to use our resources in the 
light of the reality of 1976. ry 


nation ly, means. . -. Bellevue Pathé. 

At fe Es goes to show that good news really 
does travel fast in an industry where you 
have to produce — or else. 
And that’s a cue to quality, because that’s 
the one imperative we demand of our- 
selves. We set higher standards for 
ourselves than even the most discriminat- 
ing client. We have the technical skills in 
our people and we have the technical 
facilities in our equipment. Put them both 
together and the results make friends out 
of clients. 
And that’s a cue to quality, too, like: 
Productions Mutuelles - Cinévidéo - In- 
ternational Cinémedia Centre - Vidéo- 
films-N.F.B.-Cinepix-Paramount-2Oth 
Century Fox - Columbia - CBC - Warner 
Bros. - United Artists - MCA - Universal. 


Our circle of friends and clients continues to grow. 
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Three Birds 


Hand-pulled, 4-color — blue, rose and yellow on grey background—original seri-! 
graph printed by Ronald Perreault in Montreal. 

Edition of 120, numbered and signed individually by Norman McLaren. 
Print size: 20” x 26” (51 cm x 66 cm). The screens have been destroyed. 
Price $120.00 


Cinema Canada, in collaboration with the Editions Art 
Global, offers its readers an authentic work of art, creat- 
ed by Canada’s master of animation, Norman McLaren. 
As this fine print has never been exhibited in a gallery, 
this is a unique chance to acquire the print; each one is 
signed and numbered individually by the artist. To or- 
der your print, fill out the order form below and send 
it with your check (in Canadian dollars) or an interna- 
tional money order, payable to Cinema Canada. The 
serigraph will be sent to you immediately by registered 
mail, packaged in a tube. The handling charges and 
postal insurance are the responsibility of the Editor. 
Customs duty, where applicable, must be paid by the 
recipient. 


Orders can be filled only as long as this limited edi- 
tion remains available. 
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orman MC©@Laren 


ORDER FORM/Return to: 


Cinema Canada Box 398, Outremont Station 


Montreal, Canada H2V 4N3 


Please send me the original serigraph “Three Birds” 
by Norman McLaren, accompanied by the certificate of 


NG's: divalicce ive a Ghee MESES el BU Neca sigan teasica st wi aE 
RAGTESS AK 2 coe he et eae a tee ae eS wk talents 


| authenticity. Price $120.00 


Quebec residents please add 8% sales tax. 
Check enclosed for $...----*+rr**77 7" 


the entire collection of | 


cinema 
canada 
is available 


Issues 1through7 $45 
(limited edition of 30) 
Issues 8 through 14 $35 
(limited edition of 100) 


Issues 15 through 20 $40 
(limited edition of 60) 


Cinema Canada, 
Box 398, Outremont Station, 
Montreal H2V 4N3 
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in hard-bound volumes. 
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The Spectra Professional... 
the metire for the pros. 


If your principal work is motion 
pictures, then you need the 
Spectra Professional. The 
Spectra Professional features 
a complete set of ASA slides 
calibrated at 1/50 second 
corresponding to the speed of 
motion picture cameras. The 
Spectra Professional is the 
most accurate of all metres, 
it’s rugged, it's small and it's 
marked in footcandles. The 
pointer lock retains readings. It 
measures incident or reflected 
light with exclusive snap-on 
attachment. 

These are just some of the 
reasons why you shouldnt be 
= without the Spectra 


SPECTRA Professional for perfect 
PROFESSIONAL exposure, every time. 
For further information call or write: 


Alex L. CLARK CO. LTD. 


Toronto e Montreal e Calgary 
Toronto — Telephone (416) 255-8594 
30 Dorchester Ave. 
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Bob Clarth:‘s 
Breaking Point 


d. Bob Clark, asst. d. Tony Thatcher, sc. 
Roger E. Swaybill and Stanley Mann, ph. 
Marc Champion c.s.c., sp. Bud Cardos, 
ed. Stan Cole, sup. ed. Ian McBride, sd. 
Russ Heisse and Mel Lovell, a.d. Wolf 
Kroeger, cost. Debbie Weldon and Judy Gell- 
man, l.p. Bo Svenson (Michael McBain), 


Robert Culp (Frank Sirrianni), Belinda J.: 


Montgomery (Diana McBain), Steve Young 
(Peter Stratis), John Colicos, Linda Soren- 
son, Jeffrey Lynas, Gerry Salsberg, Ri- 
chard M. Davidson, exec. p. Harold Green- 
berg and Alfred Pariser, p. Claude Héroux 
and Bob Clark, p. manager David Robert- 
son, p.c. Twentieth Century-Fox and 
Breaking Point Production Ltd., 1975, col. 
35 mm, running time 94 minutes, dist. 
Astral. 


The full house was encased in the 
plush environment of the Ontario 
Science Centre auditorium, the com- 
fort that your bottom experienced 
totally forgotten as the extreme pun- 
ishment your mind was subjected to 
overwhelmed it. Breaking Point, a 
co-production between Twentieth 
Century-Fox of Lotus Land and As- 
tral Communications of Canada was 
unfolding on the screen. 

The main cause of the discomfort 
was more indirect, but the movie it- 
self must be faced first in this dis- 
cussion. If you’re lucky, you didn’t 
have to face it. Another formula pic- 
ture combining Walking Tall morality 
(you’ve got to take the law into your 
own hands) with revenge (you’re the 
only one who can make them pay 
properly for their dastardly deeds) 
and plenty of action, preferably 
violent in ways not seen recently on 
the screen (break the guy’s neck so 
the sound effects department :can 


Film Credit Abbreviations: d.: Director. asst. d.; Assis- 
tant Director, sc.: Script. adapt.: Adaptation, dial.: Dialo- 
gue. ph.: Photography. sp. ph. eff.: Special Photographic 
Effects. ed.: Editor. sup. ed.: Supervising Editor. sd.: 
Sound. sd. ed.: Sound Editor. sd. rec.: Sound Recording. 
p. des.: Production Designer. a.d.: Art Director. set. dec.: 
Set Decorator. m.: Music. m.d.: Music Director. cost.: 
Costumes. choreo.: Choreography. I.p.: Leading Players. 
exec. p.: Executive Producer. p.: Producer. assoc. p.: 
Associate Producer. p. sup.: Production Supervisor. p. 
man.: Production Manager. p.c.: Production Company. col.: 
Colour Process. dist.: Distributors. 
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search for a new sound); in short, 
let’s get the action market and take 
the money ané run. 

Bo Svenson is a good citizen of a 
North US city who testifies against 
crummy mob hoods after witnessing 
a murder. He appears in court only 
after impotent cop Robert Culp as- 
sures him that he will be protect- 
ed. But archvillain John Colicos 
wants revenge, and so kills Svenson’s 
assistant and threatens his family. 
Culp arranges an identity change and 
a move to Toronto. Svenson likes To- 
ronto because he likes to play hockey. 
But Colicos lures him back by kill- 
ing his sister’s boyfriend; Svenson 
takes things into his own hands and 
destroys Colicos’ hoods, plush office 
cabin at the real estate tycoon’s con- 
struction site, and finally the arch- 
villain himself. 

There are several inconsistencies. 
Svenson runs a karate school and 
never uses karate to protect himself 
or get revenge; maybe it’s too lofty 
a technique forthe dirt he’s after. 
Neither, strangely enough, does his 
assistant, who prefers to be killed 
without any protest, probably for the 
higher good of furthering the plot. 
Svenson’s wife is divorced; her ex- 
husband, played with some life by 
Stephen Young, stupidly endangers all 
their lives by finding the group after 
being told he must never see them 
again for their own good. He prompt- 
ly leads Colicos’ hood, played with ex- 
cellent but one-dimensional leering by 
Gerry Salsberg, to the group, and, in 
an idyllic scene in High Park, is set 
on fire by Salsberg’s fire bomb. 
Young, burnt to a crisp after being 
enveloped in flames, is thrown into 
the pond by Svenson’s mighty, split- 
second leap, and survives with hairdo 
perfectly intact. 

Nor are we presented with any in- 
dication of motivation. Why Colicos 
cares about such crummy hoods is 
not only left unexplained, it hardly 
suffices to make Colicos go mad, 
which he becomes instantaneously. 
Nor can we discover how Culp ever 
got his job, because he spends the en- 
tire movie telling Svenson how sorry 
he is. But he probably got a lot of 
money for having to memorize so 
little dialogue. 

Perhaps it’s the fault of the script. 
The story is by Roger Swaybill and 


ncn; 


fe ot 


McBain (Bo Svenson) uses his judo expertise 
on mobster Vigorito (Gerry Salsberg) 


the script by Swaybill and Stanley 
Mann. Their forte is not dialogue; 


‘a love scene between Svenson’s sis- 


ter, played totally incognito by Be- 
linda Montgomery, and her boyfriend, 
contains a remarkable collection of 
clichés — all the clichés possible, ac- 
cording to my count. 


Perhaps it’s the fault of director 
Bob Clark. He can infuse a suspense 
plot with some good psychological ef- 
fects, as evidenced in Black Christ- 
mas. Here the characters just leap 
from script page to script page, kill- 
ing someone as often as possible. 
Clark’s use of under-exposed light- 
ing and much graininess (Reg Mor- 
ris was DOP on Black Christmas 
and Marc Champion did this film, 
but both visuals bear the stamp of 
Clark more than the individual DOPs) 
can be effective, but the editing, 
credited to Stan Cole, renders any 
psychological effect useless by its 
fast jumps, more for TV than film; no 
scene contains less than millions of 
cuts, and each scene seems to last 
seconds. 


Perhaps it’s the budget. Producers 
Claude Heroux and Bob Clark had a 
tight one million dollars to spend, in- 
cluding a last scene of mass des- 
truction. That explains why so few 
extras turned up for a gala project 
party that Colicos threw for the town 
elite. Maybe the town didn’t have any 


elite. 


At any rate, Colicos did say that his 
part had been cut drastically when it 
hit the screen, so perhaps there was 
more editing than was intended by 
those listed on the credits. That's 
beside the point, because the audience 
judges what is actually on the screen, 
and on this screen is a mess. 


The violence is not mindless, to use 
a much-employed term. It was con- 
scious, and each disgusting event re- 
volted because of that fact, not be- 
cause we felt sorry for the victim or 
awe for the doer. And after the group 
leaves the city to move to Canada, 
they travel on a superhighway, until 
they near the border. Then the road 
becomes single car-width through 
dense, scary bush, and the border 
consists of a well-armed threatening 
guard who asks for papers; exactly, 
we know, how one gets to Toronto, 
because Toronto is now some East- 
ern European city in a Graham Greene 
World War II thriller. 


I may seem to be harsh on what is, 
after all, only another junk movie 
that even failed at the box office. But 
I don’t think so. I’m not against 
“commercial”? movies (that’s a mis- 
nomer if there ever was one; every 
movie is commercial because the 
filmmaker wants someone to see it 
and wants to make another movie). 
In fact any industry needs action films 
as well as every other kind of film. 
I’m against this kind of film because, 
first of all, it’s badly made. If you’re 
going to do it, do it right. It can be 
cheap, good and make good money. 
Roger Corman proves that. And so 
did David Cronenberg; his horror film 
was a first-rate example of the 
genre. But the bargain basement par- 
ty scene and insulting violence in 
Breaking Point is inexcusable. 


Furthermore, at the preview I at- 
tended, held for the press, cast and 
crew, a disturbing note was sounded, 
or rather blared. Several heavies, 
first from Fox and then from Astral, 
conveyed the wisdom that this film 
was an example of the kind Canadians 
should be making in order to establish 
a film industry, a film made for the 
world market that shows what Canada 
can do. 


Well, this is most emphatically not 
the film to hold up to international 
scrutiny. It insults its audience, and 
Canadians can surely make action 
pictures that are first-class and have 
respect for their audiences. Certain- 
ly Canadians working in the US and 
Europe have done so. 


Stephen Chesley 


REVIEWS 


FILM REVIEWS 


OF SHORT FILMS 


A Sense 
of Place 


d. René Bonniere, narrator Barry Morse, 
ph. Michel Thomas d’Hoste, ed. Barrie 
Howells, sup. ed. Tina Viljoen, sd. ed. 
John Knight, sd. re-rec. Jean-Pierre Jou- 
tel, exec. p. Colin Low, p. Roman Bittman, 
p. manager Marcel Malacket, p.c. National 
Film Board of Canada and the Canadian Ha- 
bitat Secretariat, 1976, col. 16 mm., run- 
ning time 56 minutes 50 seconds, dist. NFB. 


———— 


Vancouver was the site and Habitat 
was the conference — the “other” 
world gathering hosted by Canada 
this summer. The subject was vast: 
human settlement and all the contem- 
porary and future problems inherent 
in living on the planet. Despite the 
infusion of politics by the small- 
minded opportunists who deflected the 
goals of the gathering, some aspects 
of the conference worked, especially 
the films shown. Over 120 films were 
screened, and the National Film 
Board’s one-hour documentary, A 
Sense of Place, was the keynote ef- 
fort, created to outline the confer- 
ence’s concerns and to raise questions 
to be possibly answered during the 
official discussions. How fitting to 
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Modern Eqritraate in A Sense of Place 


have the great Canadian documentary 
tradition combine with the NFB, the 
great Canadian documentary makers, 
and produce the main film. It’s too 
bad the film fails to generate excite- 


All Canadian 


Answering Service 


offers special rates to actors, 
musicians, 


artists and their supportive professionals. 


all our customers receive superb service 
from our intelligent, courteous ladies. 


(416) 964—6858 
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ment, and perhaps the reason can be 
found in that documentary tradition. 
Producer Roman Bittman, a veteran 
CBC producer who has worked mainly 
with the documentary series The Na- 
ture of Things — and his past shows 
directly in the style of this film — 
heads the NFB’s environment studio. 
His list of consultants drips with 
prestige: Barbara Ward, Lister Sin- 
clair, and various specialists. He took 
his crew through eight countries for 
material, and director Rene Bonniere 
provides straightforward dispensation 
of the facts and visuals involved in 
the current urbanization of the world, 
wherein people are flocking to cities, 
abandoning a rural heritage for what 
is, despite privation, a better life. 
Population control, health concerns, 
the tide of immigrants (emphasized 
by the gates of cattle-car-like trains 
spilling out their cargo into congested 
railyards in Asia), birth control, all 
are discussed in simple, direct fash- 
ion. Fact to example to possible solu- 
tion with no final answer; the basic 
documentary formula. At times an 


interesting and fresh idea _ seeps 
through: in Chicago we see how 
building codes developed to protect 
homeowners now prohibit rehabilita- 
tion by engulfing the prospective 
buyer in red tape. In western Canada 
the farms that offered hope to settlers 
at the turn of the century now offer 
hopelessness. Frustration at red tape 
and a direct uprooting from the fami- 
ly’s past are two aspects that present 
a filmmaker with the chance for emo- 
tion, a concept totally lacking in this 
film. - 

The style of the film is pure 1950s 
documentary in its uncluttered, dis- 
passionate examination of its subject 
matter. But that kind of documentary, 
so effective when it revealed new 
worlds, doesn’t work when an audi- 
ence needs to be shown new aspects 
of that now-familiar world. On a pure- 
ly functional level of getting the in- 
formation across, this film works; 


on the level of audience involvement, 
it misses. Somehow, the latter is now 
as necessary as the former. 


Stephen Chesley 
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ACTION FILM SERVICES LTD 


The Custom Lab 
Complete 16mm Service 


Featuring Eastman Positive 7383 
and Ektachrome Silver Track 7389/7390 Processes 
35 mm Rushes 
Super 8 B & W and Color Processing 
535 West Georgia Street 
Vancouver, B.C. V6B 1Z6 
604-687-2528 
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CLASSIFIED 


Classified ads cost 50 cents a word and 
should be submitted, typewritten, double 
spaced. The ads must be pre-paid by check 
or money order made out to Cinema Canada 
and sent to Box 398, Outremont Station, 
Montreal H2V 4N3, P.Q. 


Filmperson for Hire: 

Experienced in most aspects of film pro- 
duction. Resume; contact L. Scott Crowe, 
247-5898, Toronto. 


For Sale: 

Beaulieu R16B with 90 ma battery, charger, 
12-120 Angenieux zoom lens & Nikon to 
C-mount adapter. Also 10 mm. Switar for 
Bolex reflex. Call Jack (416) 863-0661 days, 
(416) 532-7744 evenings. 


For Sale: 

Angenieux 12-120 zoom lens, Arriflex 
bayonet mount. Good condition, reasonable 
price. Call Lance Carlson (416) 863-1563 
or 985-8095. 


For Sale 

Eclair ACL... Absolute mint condition. 2- 
400’ Magazines, 1-200’ Magazine, 1- An- 
genieux 9.5-95 mm Zoom Lens. 


All accessories and cases for complete 
package. No reasonable offer refused. Ran- 
dy Platt - 416-924-1195 


For Sale: 

Arrivox-Tandberg tape recorder with car- 
rying case, power supply, ni-cad batteries, 
crystal sync, used _ sparingly. Asking 
$1,050.00. Contact Len Gilday: (416) 920- 
2472. 
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perforated magnetic film 


In both tri-acetate and polyester bases Excellent 
Signal/Noise ratio and high audio-frequency re- 
sponse. Available in the following sizes in all 
accepted coating patterns:— 


35mm 2000’ 1000’ Other /engths to order 
16mm 2000’ 1200’ Other /engths to order 
Super8 1192’ 492‘ (polyester base only) 


Studio-Master Tape CJ87 

With low print through characteristics. In 4", %"’, 
1’ and 2” widths, and in all preferred lengths. 
Pyral CJ87 is manufactured to the highest mechani- 
cal and functional standards. It has an outstanding 
stability of 1dB at 10KHz and dependable batch 


consistency. 
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Professional 1/4” Tape 


For radio, T.V. and film industry general use. Low 
noise, high output, competitively priced. 


Cassette Tape 


C60, C90, C120. Also, cobalt active cassette tapes 
for premium recording wiEhout the need to change 
bias levels. 


Bulk Cassette Tape Available in C60, C90, C120. 


Lacquer Discs 


The lacquering process and strict quality control 
used by Pyral have made their lacquer discs the 
first choice of record manufacturers all over the 
world 
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Toronto 
April 14, 1976 


Mr. Fin Quinn, 

Quinn Laboratories Limited, 
380 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Fin: 


Thank you indeed for your reply to my letter of February 
27, 1976 and for your cooperation in the various tests we 
conducted. It is with great pleasure that I can inform you 
that Quinn has been selected to handle all our laboratory 
work and Mirrophonic all our sound requirements on this 
production. I know you share my view that this whole 
decision-making process has been done in an open and 
professional way and I can assure you that Imperial Oil wy 
Limited, who shared with us in these deliberations are 
fully confident of the talents and skills that your or- 
ganization will bring to this task. 


I should like us to have an early meeting with Fern Aube 
to. organize logistical details and I shall probably prepare 
a more formal document accepting your bid and attaching 
the terms and conditions to which you agreed as supple- 
mentary documentation. 


I trust that we will see you at the announcement tomorrow 
UL ‘ 

| 

Best-personal regards, 4 
Paes ) j ‘ . 
L ars : 
vat - J : = a e . : 


Pat Ferns L 
Director of Production 
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